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Art. I. The present State of England in regard to Agriculture, 
Trade, and Finance ; with a Comparison of the Prospects of 
England and France. By Joseph Lowe, Esq. 8vo. pp. 480. 
12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 


or the first two or three years after the close of the late 
war, that is to say, when the price of corn was compara- 
tively high, our manufacturing towns were in the greatest em- 
barrassment; masters could find no profitable vent for their 
commodities; workmen were driven on their parishes in a 
state of starvation; and Spa-field riots, Manchester riots, 
Glasgow riots, and Birmingham conventions, were the order 
of the day. With the sinister design of imposing fresh 
shackles on the people, these explosions were called political 
insurrections, and ascribed to a spirit of disloyalty and disaf- 
fection : but, as soon as the price of corn fell, and hungry arti- 
zans and mechanics could obtain their daily meals, they proved 
the falsity of this charge by the perfect tranquillity of their 
demeanour; and we have not heard of any tumultuary move- 
ment since. ‘The burden is taken off their shoulders, but only 
to be transferred to the shoulders of others. Agriculturists, 
however, are a more sluggish and less irritable set of people : 
they have very little communication with each other, and no 
** Standing Committees,” no ‘* Friendly Societies,” no Clubs, 
no Village-Orators. ‘They are dispersed over the whole sur- 
face and periphery of the circle, instead of being congregated 
in its centre; and if they meet once a week in small uncon- 
nected bodies at some market-town, they hasten home to their 
families as soon as they have sold their corn. They bear a 
great portion of suffering before they complain. Now and 
then we hear of a county-meeting, indeed, and of the deliber- 
ations of one county rousing another from its lethargy: but 
how slow, and heavy, and infrequent must the movement of a 
whole county be! One of the Alps or Appennines in motion ! 
Mont Blanc shaking his snows in anger, and rattling his gla- 
ciers in defiance ! pred: acne 
If, however, distress and discontent have only been moved 
from one class to another, — if the various branches of our 
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national industry which flourished during the war have lan- 
guished since the peace, — if our financial resources, which 
seemed then exhaustless, and were always adequate to the 
emergency, have since failed, — it is time to consider our situ- 
ation then with reference to our situation now ; to see how 
the one has affected the other; to ascertain how far our in- 
crease of wealth during the former period was real, and how 
far it was only nominal ; to discover what is our present state, 
and to calculate what are our future prospects. Mr. Lowe 
has engaged in this inquiry, and has furnished us with a vast 
and various mass of documentary evidence to support his po- 
sitions, respecting a subject sufficiently important, indeed, on 
which (as he observes) no research can be accounted too mi- 
nute, no labor too long. 

The work is divided into ten chapters, under the following 
heads, with sectional subdivisions; I. The late Wars; the 
Expenditure caused by them, and the Sources from which it 
was supplied. 1. General Rise of Prices during the War. 
III. Consequences of the War exemplified since our Transition 
to Peace. IV. Our Currency and Exchanges since 1792. 
V. Our Agriculture. VI. Poor-Rate. VII. Population. 
VIII. On the National Revenue and Capital. 1X. Fluctuations 
in the Value of Money. X. Our Finances.— An Appendiz, of 
128 pages, contains additions to the several chapters, tabular 
statements, &c.* 

The war with France began in 1793; and though in order 
to get second wind, as the boxers say, a truce was concluded 
at Amiens in 1802, which was called a peace, yet, as both 
parties had obtained glory as well as suffered losses, and as 
neither was exhausted, they came ¢o the scratch again in 1803, 
and renewed the conflict with unabated vigor. In the year 
1802, the interest of our public debt was 18 millions; and 
our total expenditure, had the peace of Amiens been continued, 
would, perhaps, not have exceeded 30 millions, while our cur- 
rency was also apparently recovering from its depression : 
Mr. Lowe says, ‘ from its depression of 1800 and 1801:’ but 
the average value of the currency in the former year was at 
par with the Mint price of gold, 32. 17s. 103d. per ounce. Its 





* In the course of this Appendix, the author has givea an 
analysis of the Agricultural a of 1821, which we observe to 
be taken almost totidem verbis trom our Review of that production 
in our Number for July of that year. As Mr. L. has not referred 
to the source from which he has thus done us the honor to borrow, 
we mention the circumstance, lest those of our readers should be 
puzzled by the coincidence whose memory served to point it out 
to them. 
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average value per cent. in 1801 was 911 12s. 4d., and the de- 
preciation was consequently 8/. 7s. 8d. In 1802, its value per 
cent. was 92/. 14s. 2d., and its depreciation 71. 5s: 10d. In 
1803, it recovered to the average value percent. of 97/.6s. 10d., 
and its depreciation diminished to 2/. 13s. 2d. With small 
fluctuations, it remained in this state till 1811, when the dif- 
ference per cent. between the market and the Mint price of 
gold was 24/. 10s. At the close of the war, in 1814, the dif- 
ference was 30/. 6s. 8d. From that period, the value of the 
currency kept gradually recovering, and it was restored to 
par in 1820-21. — The financial and commercial difficulties of 
the country, in 1802, were comparatively speaking inconsider- 
able: but Mr. Lowe is of opinion that, ‘ had the reduction of 
our military establishment been permanent, we should have 
experienced in 1802 no small share of the embarrassment of 
late years.’ ‘This is a most tremendous and fearful proposition, 
when stated without comment and explanation: for it leads 
directly to the position that it is for the interest of this and of 
every other country to keep embodied a large military establish- 
ment; and, for the sake of promoting consumption, to in- 
crease the number of non-productive consumers, who are to 
be maintained out of the public taxes, as a means of encour- 
aging domestic industry. We do not charge Mr. Lowe with 
having stated this proposition nakedly; and perhaps we 
should not have noticed it, had not a string of Resolutions 
been presented to the House of Commons in the last session, in - 
which it zs thus stated, and a legislative measure was advised to 
be grounded on it.* — The fact, however, undoubtedly is that 

: war, 
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* In the short compass of a note, we must be allowed to say a 
few words on this specimen of state-logic. The syllogism is this : 
Production going on, deficient comsumption causes excess of 
supply: the army, navy, and civil offices of government, are 
large consumers ; therefore keep up a large establishment in all the 
civil and military departments. This cannot be done without taxes : 
but ‘‘ taxes are borne by the people generally ;” therefore, abolish 
no more taxes: for taxes enable those to consume who do not 
produce, and the object is to diminish production and extend con- 
sumption. — We have here drawn no caricature. In these precious 
‘* Resolutions,” the hard case of the agriculturist is most — 
cally deplored, and no crocodile ever shed more tears while in'the . 
act of devouring its victim. They begin thus: a change from war 
to peace diminishes the consumption of commodities, which are 
the product of human labor; and this lessened demand for labor 
takes place at the time when an addition. is made to the- mass: 
of productive laborers. When men are .embodted..as. soldiers, 
and receive the means of subsistence from the taxes, they are, 
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° war, which in former days was accounted a season of distress, 
in the preseut age wore the semblance of prosperity; and 
though it closed with a vast addition of permanent burdens, it 
terminated also with an increase of income which seemed to 
bea counterbalance. Mr. Fox and his small band of followers 
foresaw the financial difficulties which would ultimately and 
inevitably follow the lavish expenditure in which we engaged, 
but their warnings were derided, and their prophecies treated 
with scorn. 

Of the war which commenced in 1793, and ceased for a few 
months in 1802, the average annual expenditure was 27 mil- 
lions; taking the total money raised by loans and taxes, but 
deducting from it 18 millions annually, as the probable dis- 
bursement of Great Britain and Ireland if the war had not 
broken out. The progression of the expenditure, however, is 
not the least remarkable feature. The sums raised during 
the first two years were 14 millions : during the last two, 89 | 
millions. Yet these were nothing to the loans and taxes required 
for the renewed war of 1803 and twelve following years, 








in fact, maintained by the labor of the people, generally ; when dis- 
charged, wages become lowered by the competition of additional 
numbers of laborers, and many are thrown on their parishes The 
distress of farmers arises solely from the large annual additions 
which have been made to the number of productive laborers since 
the peace ! It is accordingly proposed, “with a view to tranquillize 
the public mind,” &c. &c., “ that this House should declare that 
they will not, for the period of five years, further reduce the arm 

or navy, or break faith with the public servants; and above all, 
that this House will never conseut to any measure by which the 
public creditor shall be injured.” As these non-earning consumers 
‘« receive the means of subsistence from the taxes, and are in fact 
maintained by the labor of the people generally,” &c. &c. it is 
also resolved, ‘ that it is equally the duty of this House to prevent 
the repeal of any tax, without ascertaining that its repeal will be the 
means of giving employment to a greater number of laborers than 
it will throw on the market.” These Resolutions close with a de- 
claration that there is no reason to believe that any supplies of 
tag = grain will be wanted for several years, and that the exist- 
ing duties will operate as an absolute prohibition for five; the 
House is accordingly called to declare its opinion, “ that it is ex- 
pedient, for the above-mentioned period of five years, to abstain 
Jrom. all further discussions on agricultural distress ! Experience 
having convinced them that such discussions tend to increase and 
not to remedy the evil.” — Qui vult decipi, decipiatur. The wolf 
is but ill concealed under the lamb’s fleece; and, as soon as the 


savage animal tries to imitate its b/eat, he breaks into his own 
growl, and discloses the fraud. 
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which were still more rapidly progressive in amount in con- 
sequence of the depreciation of Bank-paper, and the vast ac- 
cumulation of interest on the former debt. The sums levied 
during the first three years, for the war-expenditure, were 29, 
40, and 52 millions: during the last three, 98, 89, and 86 
millions ! The total sum derived from loans and taxes during 
the 23 years, from 1793 to 1816, was - £1,564,000,000 
Deduct for peace-establishment and charges 

unconnected with the war, a gross amount 

of ~ - - - - 464,000,000 





The remaining war-charge will be - €1,100,000,000 





This total of our war-expenditure is exclusive of money raised 
for the service of Ireland during the 23 years: but, on the 
other hand, it comprizes a large amount appropriated not to 
the war but to the extinction of the national debt; which sums 
are considered as balancing each other. It would have been 
more satisfactory, however, to have been exact: the docu- 
ments, from which Mr. Lowe has made his deductions, should 
have been presented entire in this instance as they are in most 
others: even fractional accuracy should have been observed ; 
and the quibbler and the sceptic would then have had no 
ground left for their arena. 

The sums expended being of this unexampled magnitude, 
the next question is, how did government contrive to obtain 
them? In the early years of the contest, loans were adopted : 
but their effect in low ering the public funds was sc alarming, 
that Mr. Pitt had recourse to the bold expedient of raising + a 
large proportion of the supplies within the year by war-tazes.* 
Deducting, as before, the sum of 18 millions as a computed 
peace-establishment, the war-taxes during the first four years 
were inconsiderable ; and in 1797, by the increase of the as- 
sessed taxes, they were carried only to 3 millions: but the 
imposition of the income-tax augmented them in 1798 to 12 
millions, and they progressively rose to 19 millions in 1802. 
Allowing 22 millions for the increased peace-establishment at 





* The general prosperity of the country was so great just before 
the revolutionary war broke out, that in the year 1792 the 3 per 
cents. were at the high price of 97/.; from which they declined as 
soon as it was known that our government had resolved to join the 
coalesced powers. During the first two years, our expences were 
comparatively limited: but the loans afterward raised gave such a 
shock to public credit, that as early as in 1797 the 3 per cents. sunk 
down. to the unexampled price of 47/. Inthe year 1739, under Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration, the 3 per cents. were at 107/. 
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the. renewal of hostilities in 1803, the produce of our annual- 
supplies in that year was 16 millions. The progression is 
exhibited in the following table : 





‘1803,  - £16,000,000 | 1810, - #€45,000,000 
1804,  - 23,000,000 1811, - 43,000,000 
1805, - 28,000,000 1812, - 41,000,000 
1806, - 31,000,000 1813,  - 45,000,000 
1807,  - 36,000,000 1814, - 48,000,000 
1808, - 40,000,000 1815, - 48,000,000 
1809, - 41,000,000 





. © Respective Proportion of Loans and Taxes. — Of the total sum 
of 1,100,000,000/. expended during the war, the amount added to 
our permanent debt was 460,000,000/., so that the aggregate of the 
supplies raised within the year amounted for the whole war to 


640,000,000/.’ 
The next and most important step in this inquiry is, from | 

what sources were these supplies obtained ?» Not from an ex- 

tension amounting to monopoly of foreign ora itis 2 | 

generally supposed; for a reference to the return of’ éxports 

and imports, computed in two ways, first, according to the 

fixed official standard of the Custom-house, calculated by the . 

weight or dimensions of package, and, secondly, by the declar- 

ation of the exporting merchants, shews that our foreign 

commerce was not so great at any time during the war as it 

has been since the peace. Our exports, by the declaration of 

the merchants, were on an average of the ten years from 1791 

to 1801, both inclusive, - - - £48,890,000 

Average of the ten years from 1801 to 1810, - 52,847,000 

Average from 1814 to 1820, both inclusive, - 62,330,428 


manifesting an annual increase of exports to the value of 
6 millions sterling, since the peace, after an adequate allow- 
ance for the reducéd value of foreign and colonial goods. 
Various other sources of supply have been imagined ; namely, 
the occupation of our conquered colonies of Trinidad, De- 
marara, St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, &c. in the West Indies ; — 
each, however, draining capital from this country, and yield- 
ing little present revenue. Another source has been specified 
in the suspension during the war of the navigation of France, 
Holland, and other hostile states dependent on France: but 
it is well known that the transfer of navigation from those 
countries, whose flag could not appear on the ocean, was less 
in favor of British vessels than of neutrals, Americans, Danes, 
Swedes, Dutch, and Prussians. Our prosperity during the 
war has been ascribed by others to a fancied reduction of the 
manufactures in the hostile states: but, with regard to those 
of France, it appears that they have undergone no reduction 

since 
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since the Revolution; for during the last thirty years they 
have been progressively increasing, and have always kept pace 
with the wants of the country. How, then, is the financial 
enigma, of sustained prosperity during an expensive war of 
twenty-three years, to be solved? We should answer this 
question in a very few words, by saying that we were in the 
situation of a spendthrift who is living on his capital, regard- 
less of the limits of his income; and things always go on 
very merrily for a time when this is the case. It was the en- 
couragement given to domestic industry in all its innumerable 
branches, by an exhausting and ruinous excitement. This 
country had been at peace for ten years when the war of 1793 
broke out, and gave occupation to every age, rank, class, and 
capacity. The army, the navy, and the public offices of go- 
vernment, opened a career to glory and emolument ; and the 

transient impulse was felt in agriculture, trade, and the pro- 
_ fessions, raising the wages of the lower and the salaries of the 
higher ranks. An addition to the revenue naturally followed 
this state of things. The gross revenue from the Excise in 
1805 was 23,194,000/.; which progressively augmented every 
year during the war, and in 1815 amounted to 27,207,000/. 
An increase of employment, from whatever cause it arises, 
confers, for the time, a greater ability to pay taxes ; and the ex- 
penditure of immense loans ‘in recruiting, clothing, and vic- 
tualling the militia, army, and navy, in the building of ships of 
war, repairing fortifications, purchase of stores, maintaining 
garrisons abroad, &c. &c. gave an impulse to the active powers 
of the whole nation. ‘These loans averaged 20 millions for 
each year; and Mr. Lowe asserts,—with too little reserve, 
however, — that this bold use of our credit, this free draft on 
our future resources, was almost all expended directly or indi- 
rectly in the extension of our domestic industry: giving so 
great a stimulus to it, and so large an addition to the income 
of individuals, as to explain at once our ability to meet the 
war-taxes. ‘The product of these taxes, also, (which formed 
an average amount of 47 millions annually for twenty-three 
years, our total expenditure averaging 67 millions,) was circu- 
lated over the country. 

Here we have arrived at the commentary on that proposi- 
tion, of which we have spoken as nakedly presented in the 
wily * Resolutions” already mentioned ; namely, that the cause 
of our present distress is to be found in the increase of pro- 
ductive laborers, in the disbanding of a certain portion of our 
army and navy, and in the repeal of a certain portion of our 
taxes! Mr. Lowe, it is true, asserts that the expenditure of 
vast sums of borrowed money imparts a stimulus to productive 
industry, but he terms it ‘a premium given to the existing 
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generation at the charge of posterity,’ and. compares it.to a 
stream diffusing fertility and luxuriance as long as it continues 
to. flow: but, springing from an unnatural and temporary 
source, it must ultimately fail, and then a permanent sterility 
ensues. Mr. Lowe certainly ascribes more merit and less mis- 
chief to the war-taxes than we do; and he is inclined to re- 
gard taxation, when expended at home, ‘less as a privation of 
wealth than as an instrument of circulation,’ which, by ex- 
tending employment, increases the income of individuals, and 
enables them to meet its demands. His own exception, how- 
ever, is so sweeping as to render the position somewhat less 
objectionable ; for he admits that taxation enlarges the income 
of certain individuals, by diminishing that of all others who 
are incapable of indemnifying themselves ; and, in a national 
sense, that when the magnitude of the burden is such as to re- 
duce the profits of labor and capital materially below those of 
other countries, the distress, as in the case of the agriculturists 
at present, is ruinous, and irremediable except by a reduction. 

There is another point of view in which we regard excessive 
taxation with double horror, and which the author quite over- 
looks ; viz. in its effects on the constitution of the country, by 
destroying the national character for independence, by cor- 
rupting and debasing all ranks and classes, to whom it makes 
money appear the summum bonum, or the * one thing neces- 
sary,” and by furnishing those who would invade our freedom 
with the means of bribing its natural defenders and pro- 
tectors to betray their trust. Moreover, when Mr. Lowe 
palliates the mischief of taxation by calling it an instrument 
of circulation rather than a privation of wealth, and thus 
makes way for the monstrous conclusion that, as long as taxes 
are expended in the country, the amount of them is immate- 
rial, — provided also that other countries are as heavily taxed 
as we are, — he entirely disregards the important difference 
between a circulation of their own property carried on by agri- 
culturists, merchants, and tradesmen, economically, and with 
a profitable return, and a circulation carried on by govern- 
ment with the property of other people, forcibly taken away 
from them, and lavished in every direction with the most 
wasteful and corrupt extravagance. In the first case, the 
capital would have been so employed as to yield an additional 
revenue, and an accumulation of capital at the end of the 
year to be again profitably employed in reproduction ; — in the 
other case, at the end of the year it is dissipated nobody 
knows how and gone nobody knows where, leaving no- 
thing but “a wreck behind.” It has given employment, 
however, to our manufacturers, it seems, in furnishing ammu- 


nition, clothing, food, &c. to soldiers and sailors. True: but 
the 
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the author cannot suppose that it would have been hidden in 
holes and locked up in coffers, if government had not provi- 
dentially taken it under its care and thrown it into circulation. 
He cannot imagine that the six or seven millions, which were 
annually squeezed out of the pockets of the agriculturists bythe 
abominable income-tax, would have been buried in their fields ; 
and even if it had, they would in this period of distress have 
known where to look for relief. No; it would not have re- 
mained idle and inert: it would have been productively em- 
ployed; and all those heavy debts and mortgages, which they 
were compelled to incur by such abstractions from their an- 
nual returns, and which now involve them in ruin, would 
have been avoided, both principal and interest. 

One more remark on this momentous subject we are desirous 
of pressing on the attention of Mr. Lowe; viz. that an in- 
crease of taxation has always been followed by a correspond- 
ing increase of pauperism. For the truth of this assertion we 
can appeal to documents which he will not dispute, because 
we collect them principally from those with which he has him- 
self furnished us in different parts of his work. 


Average Amount of | 








nae ll ye ding Amount of the National Debt at the Peace of 
with 
1750 - 700,000; Aix la Chapelle in 1748, - £78,000,000 * 
1760 - 965,000} Paris in 1763, - - 134,000,000 
1770 - 1,306,000 
1780 - 1,774,000} Versailles in 1783, - - 238,000,000 
790 - 2,567,000 
1800 - 3,861,000} Amiens in 1802, - - 452,000,000 * 





1810 


* In referring to Dr. Hamilton’s valuable work on the National 
Debt, p. 65., and table ill. p. 256., (second edition,) we find some 
discrepancies between his statements and those of Mr. Lowe, 
who gives round numbers. For instance, Dr. H. makes the 
funded debt, at the peace of Aix Ja Chapelle, 78,298,313/., and, 
at the peace of Amiens, the funded debt, including the loan of that 
year, - - £567,008,978 

Of which redeemed, 67,225,915 


Balance, - 499,783,063, instead of 452,000,000/. 


No reduction of the national debt took place during the short 
eace which followed the treaty of Amiens ; and the funded debt on 
the Ist of February, 1813, amountedto - — - £812,013,135 
Of which redeemed, or converted into life-annuities, 212,422,938 


Balance, - 599,590,197 
The national debt at the Revolution, 1689, was 1,054,925 


—- - 
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Poor-rate in the 
three Years ending 
with 
1810 - 5,407,000 
1812 - 6,680,000} Paris in 1814, nearly - (700,000,000 
to which adding the debt of Ireland, somewhat f 


Amount of the National Debt at the Peace of 








more than - - : - U 100,000,000 
we come to the present total debt, in round 
numbers, - - - - 800,000,000 


1814 - 6,297,331 


Thus far we have taken the returns of the poor’s rate from 
the present volume, pp. 185—187., and the amount of the 
national debt at corresponding periods from p.293. We shall 
now proceed to confirm our opinion that it is the pressure oc- 
casioned by taxation, rather than a high price of corn, which 
has caused the extension of pauperism ; by -shewing from re- 
turns to the House of Commons of the sums expended in 
maintaining the poor since the peace of Paris in 1814, accom- 
panied by the average depreciation per cent. of the currency in 
each year, that those sums have regularly increased as the price 
of corn has diminished, —not, certainly, in consequence of that 
diminution, but in spite of it; for it is notorious that the price 
of corn has been declining regularly, and with very little fluc- 
tuation, ever since the peace. 

Returns to the House of Commons of sums 4Y¢"@8e Depreci- 

. " ation per Cent. of 
expended on the maintenance of the poor from the Currency. 








Mar. 25. 1814, to Mar. 25.1815, £5,072,028 #25 2 6 
~ - - 1816, 5,673,490 16 14 8 
2 . - 1817, 6,859,992 16 14 8 
° « - 1818, 7,822,735 213 2 
7 - 1819, 7,468,384 213 2 
‘ . - 1820, 7,329,594 4 9 0 
: a - 1821, 6,958,445 212 0 
- . - 1822, return not received; cur- 
rency at par. 


These returns vary somewhat from those which Mr. Lowe 
has collected in his Appendix, p. 59.: but not very mate- 
rially, except in the year 1815, where he has made the amount 





These discrepancies, however, are not material: our object is to 
shew that the progression of the debt has been accompanied by a 
corresponding progression of poor-rates, making every fair allow- 
ance for the increase of population. The number of those who 
receive parish-relief in England and Wales, without reckoning 
children, amounts to nearly amillion: more than one-twelfth part 
of our entire population ! 





5,418,846/. 
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5,418,8467, He has added to each year the correspondin 
price of the bushel of wheat: but we are too well edie 
with the manner in which averages of the price of corn are 
taken to place the least reliance on them. In the years 1820 
and 1821, prodigious quantities of corn were so much 
damaged by wet and mildew, that no purchasers could be 
found for them at any price; they were consequently given by 
farmers to their live-stock, sometimes in the straw, sometimes 
out of it; and therefore the averages must necessarily have 
been struck from the price of good samples alone. It will be 
observed, perhaps, that the last two years present a diminution 
instead of an increase in the amount of poor’s rate: but it is 
merely nominal. Mr. Peel’s Bill for the resumption of 
cash-payments passed in 1819, and its effect in restoring the 
value of the currency to its old standard was to reduce the ap- 
parent, while it added to the actual, pressure of this and all 
other imposts. The total of public burdens, which on the 5th of 
January, 1793, amounted to 17,656,418/., progressively rose to 
78,431,489. in 1815, being more than quadruple the former 
sum; and although an insignificant remission has taken place 
since the peace, yet the total ainount on the 5th of Januar Ys 
1822, was 60,671,0251., which acquired additional weight by 
the act of 1819. It was under a depreciated currency, which 
existed for twenty years, that the greater part of the national 
debt was incurred ; and it is under a restored currency that the 
taxes to discharge the interest of it are now paid. By far the 
greater part of the burden of maintaining the clergy and the 
poor falls on the agriculturist; and it is his growing inability 
to employ and remunerate laborers which continues to throw 
a greater number of them on the parish. In the year 1822 
he paid his poor-rates, as he is paying them now, with an un- 
depreciated currency, the average price of wheat certainly not 
exceeding 40 shillings per quarter; and in the year 1814 he 
paid them with a currency depreciated more than 25 per cent., 
and when the average price of wheat, according to Mr. Lowe, 
(p. 59. Appendix,) was 98 shillings per quarter. We repeat 
the position, therefore, that it is the pressure caused by tax- 
ation, rather than any high price of corn, which has occasioned 
the extension of pauperism. 

It must not be inferred that we consider a high price of 
corn to be a public good. There is a natural, direct, and ne- 
cessary connection between the hand that produces and the 
mouth that consumes. _ Happily for the rest of the community, 
all the corn-laws in the world would be unable per manently to 
uphold a much higher price of corn in this country than in the 
countries on the Continent: but, if they could uphold it, this 

would 
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would be done to the manifest injustice of every other class in 
society ; to the destruction of the manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests in the first place; and then, dy recoz/, to the de- 
struction of the agriculturists themselves. The only way of 
relieving the farmer is to diminish his outgoings, and, which is 
of equal importance, the outgoings of his customers ; who are 
not fewer than every man, woman, and child in the empire. 
Inasmuch as taxation, direct or indirect, affects the farmer, it 
raises the cost of production, and he requires to be compen- 
sated by a corresponding rise of price on his produce : — 
inasmuch as it affects his customers, it disables them from pay- 
ing that compensating price, and it therefore diminishes con- 
sumption by diminishing the means of consumers. | 
Mr. Lowe has made the following comparative statement of 
our public burdens, (7. e. taxes, poor-rate, and tythe,) and our 
taxable income : 














The same reduced to | Our taxable Income 
Annual Burdens in| a uniform Stand- computed by a 
* Years, the Money of the ard; viz. Money uniform Standard; 
particular Year. of the same Value viz. Money of the 
as in 1792. Value of 1792. 
1792, - | £22,000,000 £22,000,000 £125,000,000 
1806, - 60,000,000 46,000,000 170,000,000 
1814, - 80,000,000 50,000,000 188,000,000 


‘ The reduction to a uniform standard is indispensable to a cor- 
rect conception of the amount of our burdens and revenue at dif- 
ferent periods. By that reduction, the aggregate of our taxation, 
poor-rate, and tithe, amounting in 1806 to the very large sum of 
60,000,000/. is brought, adopting the proportion of 130 to 100, to 
46,000,000/. of the money of 1792; and the still larger sum of 
80,000,000/. raised for. the same purposes in 1814, becomes lessened 
in the proportion of 160 to 100, to 50,000,000/. of 1792. 

‘ It remains that we bring our reasoning to a point, by ascertain- 
ing the proportion borne at different periods by our burdens to our 
means. This is done by a calculation founded on the preceding 
tables, but modified by some considerations which shall be explained 
in our chapter on National Revenue and Capital. The result is that 
our burdens bore to our resources, 











‘ Great Britain distinct from Ireland. 
‘ In 1792, a proportion of nearly - 18 to 100 
1806, - of ~ - 27 to 100 
‘ Great Britain and Ireland. 
1822, a proportion of - - 28 to 100’ 


This may be a correct statement, and a correct result: but 
we do not exactly see why the author has included tythe 
among 
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among the public burdens. Properly, the public burdens of 
the country signify all that is raised from the people for the 
use of the state: but tythe is paid to the church, not to the 
state ; nor is it raised from the people generally, being levied 
on particular species of property. I*undholders, mortgagees, 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, professional men — none 
of these bear any part of the impost. Moreover, as a large 
portion of tythe is gathered in kind, an estimate of its aggre- 
gate amount must be of questionable accuracy. In adopting 
the proportion of 130 to 100, in order to reduce the nominal 
amount of taxation in 1806 to the standard of currency in 
1792; and the proportion of 160 to 100 in order to reduce 
the taxation of 1814 to the same standard, Mr. L. must have 
taken, we think, not the average depreciation but the depreci- 
ation at its lowest point. In 1806, the average value per cent. 
of the currency was 97/. 6s. 10d., and the depreciation 
21. 13s. 2d. In 1814, the average market-price of gold per oz. 
was 5/. 1s. 8d., making a difference per cent. between that and 
the Mint price of 30/. 6s. 8d. ‘The nominal amount of taxes 
in that year was 83,726,000/., which, reduced to the currency 
of 1792 or to the present currency, was 58,333,000/. ; and 
the total expenditure of the United Kingdom i in that memore 
able year, including the expences of the debt and the sink- 
ing fund, amounted to the unparalleled and frightful sum of 
137,348,000/. ! 

The fluctuations in the value of a non-convertible currency, 
issuable by the Bank ad libitum, were so great and rapid, that 
it is scarcely possible to estimate the rise of prices during the 
war, either in specific articles or specific years: but, ‘from 
various calculations, Mr. Lowe inf-rs that, from 1792 to 1806, 
(fourteen years,) a general rise of prices took place to ‘the 
amount of 30 per cent.: from 1806 to 1814, (eight years,) a 
farther rise of 30 per cent.; and from 1814 to 1822, (eight 
years,) that a fall has taken place of nearly 40 per cent. This 
rise of prices during its progression was a very delusive indica- 
tion of prosperity; since the augmented price of commodities 
only required a larger sum of money because it was of less value. 

It is evidently impracticable for us to present our readers 
with any thing like an abstract, or summary, of a work which 
is full of arithmetical calculations and financial documents, 
pregnant with facts, and barren of speculations. ‘The writer 
presents no specious declamations to delude, no general rea- 
sonings @ priori to prejudice, but confines himself to facts and 
to deductions drawn from them. It has very rarely happened 
that we have not yielded to his inference; and sometimes, 
when at first we have felt dissent, an explanatory passage has 

brought 
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brought us together. On the subject, for instance, which we 
have just been treating, namely, taxation and its connection 
with pauperism, Mr. hon has called it ‘an instrument of cir- 
culation rather than a privation of wealth,’ and regards pau- 
perism as more connected with a high price of corn: but we 
find him afterward (p. 203.) admitting that ‘ any reduction of 
the taxes on the necessaries of life may with confidence be 
considered the forerunner of a reduction of poor-rate. We 
are nearly agreed, then; being persuaded that very few if any 
taxes exist which do not ultimately fall on the necessaries of 
life. French silks and Oporto wines are not, strictly speaking, 
necessaries of life to those who consume them: they are both 
luxuries imported from foreign countries: yet they are so far 
necessaries of life that they afford the means of living to those 
who produce them abroad, and equally supply the means of 
living at home to those of our own countrymen, the product 
of whose labor is given in exchange for them. ‘The lower 
orders of England earn the necessaries of life not from this 
country alone, but from every other in the world with which 
it has commercial dealings ; and we perfectly concur with Mr. 
Lowe that, the more the charges on the necessaries of life in 
this country are approximated to those of the Continent, the 
more we achieve towards confirming the superiority of our 
manufacturers: resting the support of our lower orders on the 
basis of the wide world instead of England, and substituting 
for an eleemosynary grant the earnings of independent labor. 
The practicability, however, of carrying any essential reduc- 
tion into effect, is questioned by those who contemplate the 
vast desires of an ambitious rather than the constitutional wants 
of an economical government: but these persons would mo- 
dify their objections, were they to attend to a few fundamen- 
tal truths ; such as that the only solid basis of taxation is pro- 
ductive industry; that productive industry, the increase of 
which is regarded as the source of all our distress in the 
‘‘ Resolutions” before mentioned ; —that the proceeds of a 
tax by no means decrease in proportion to the reduction of its 
rate, but, on the contrary, in nine cases out of ten, augment as 
the rate is diminished ; — and that new and unforeseen resources 
are opened by the enlarged and more extended activity conse- 
quent on such reduction. 

Mr. L. has supplied us with a very excellent chapter on 
our Agriculture; containing an historical sketch of the corn- 
trade, and of the fluctuations of prices at various periods. 
The late returns manifest a rapidity of advance in our popu- 
lation, which for many years before had been the subject of 
dispute and doubt, and the main cause of which is probably 
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to be found in the universal adoption of vaccination; while 
an extensive improvement has also been taking place in the 
situation of the lower orders, in their diet, their personal 
cleanliness, the ventilation of their houses, &c. From this 
increase in the number of consumers, many inquirers have 
anticipated a speedy relief to the agriculturists; not suffi- 
ciently adverting to the consideration that producers multiply, 
though certainly not so fast as consumers ; and that the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil are by no means confined within 
the imaginary limits of an arithmetical ratio, but are inde- 
finitely augmented by the application of labor, machinery, 
and manure. Mr. L. observes that France, where manual 
labor forms the basis of agriculture almost to the exclusion of 
machinery, is just as capable of maintaining a population of 
thirty millions now, as it was of maintaining twenty millions 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, or fifteen millions 
in the beginning of the seventeenth. In England, also, 
where machinery and capital are so largely employed, the 
next generation will, in all probability, raise a supply of 
subsistence as far beyond ours as ours is beyond that of 
the last age; and, on comparing the two periods, it may feel 
no little surprize at the negative predictions of some of our 
political economists. 


‘ England is, after the Netherlands, the portion of Europe in 
which population is both most dense, as to numbers, and most 
closely connected by roads and canals. Compared to us, the in- 
habitants of France, on an equal surface, are in the proportion of 
only two to three ; and the degree of separation is very materially 
increased by another cause — the inferiority of the roads, and 
the want of water-communication. Germany is still more inferior 
to England, both in numbers and in frequency of intercourse ; 
and it is needless to show how much more the deficiency prevails 
in other parts of Europe, in Spain, Sweden, Poland, Russia. The 
point at issue is, to ascertain whether density of population ne- 
cessarily tends to raise prices, to render a country dearer than 
its scantily peopled neighbour? That it has in an eminent degree 
that tendency is the general impression and report of those 
among our travelling countrymen, who found their inferences on 
a few points most obvious to common observation, such as the 
moderate price of labour on the Continent, and the no less mode- 
rate rate of excise duties; but they overlook the various consi- 
derations on the opposite side of the question, such as the general 
inferiority of machinery and workmanship, the loss of time caused 
by distance from towns, and by the necessity of doing personally 
that which, in a busy, commercial community, is prepared by 
others, and obtained by purchase. In a subsequent publication, 
when treating of “‘ Economy and Retrenchment,” we shall take 
occasion to explain the distinction between real and apparent 
saving, apd describe the habitual waste of time in petty occu- 
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pations by the inhabitants of provincial towns on the Continent : 
at present our wish is merely to lay down the general rule, that a 
population dense, improved, affluent, does not necessarily render a 
country more expensive than one that is poor and thinly inhabited. 
The difference is in the mode of living, not in the price of the ar- 
ticles. An increase of population, by leading to an abridgment of 
labour, and to the transaction of business en masse, brings with it 
a dispatch and an extent of accommodation; the saving from which 
is equal, we believe more than equal, to the enhancement in pro- 
visions attendant on augmented numbers.’ 

This passage may be considered as a sort of preliminary 
to an ample and argumentative discussion, in which Mr. Lowe 
has engaged, chapter vii., on the much agitated subject of 
Population, and how far subsistence is limited by physical 
causes. We cannot go over the ground again which we have 
so recently trodden in examining the publications of Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Godwin, and Mr. Place, but we shall not disguise the 
satisfaction which we feel in the alliance of such a calm and 
careful writer as Mr. Lowe; who, far from coinciding in the 
comfortless doctrine that increase of numbers leads to increase 
of poverty, and that a want of work among the lower orders at 
the present moment is attributable to a population advancing 
too rapidly for employment, maintains with Mr. Gray (whose 
productions on this subject have been so amply noticed by us) 
that augmented population forms the basis both of individual 
and national wealth. He even goes a step farther, and dis- 
covers, in the prospect of a progressive enlargement of our 
numbers, a source of relief also from our financial embar- 
rassment. ‘The progress of improvement has a very close 
connection with the advance of population: but it is the 
assemblage of a dense population in towns, rather than an 
equal aggregate of rural population, which is the cause of 
that minute subdivision and velocity of labour, that skill and 
variety of workmanship, which give polish and refinement. 
It is from the contact, as it were, and collision of intellect 
that the electric sparks of science are struck off, and in towns 
only can this collision take place: were it not for the dis- 
tinction between a town-population and a scattered one, Ire- 
land would claim an equal rank with England, and Flanders 
take precedence of Holland.* It may also be remarked 


that, 
* Availing himself of the official returns of population which 


have been made in most countries in the course of the present age, 
Mr. Lowe has furnished us with the following curious summary : 





Inhabitants 
per square Mile. 
‘ East Flanders, - - - - - 554: 
West Flanders, - | - > 4.20 


Holland 
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that, as the power of attraction in the physical world is in 
proportion to the quantity of matter contained in any body, 
so, in this world of human activity and business, the at- 
traction of men towards cities seems to be in proportion to 





Inhabitants 
per Square Mile. 

Holland (Province of), - - - $62 
Treland, - - - - - 237 
England, distinct from Wales, - - 232 
Austrian Italy, viz. the Milanese and the Vene- 

tian States, - - ~ - - 219 
The Netherlands, viz. the Dutch and Belgic 

Provinces, collectively, - - -. 214 
Italy, . - - - - 179 
France, - . - - - 150 
The Austrian Dominions, - = - 112 
The Prussian Dominions - - - 100 
Denmark, - - - - - 73 
Poland, - - - - - 60 
Spain, - : - - - 58 
Turkey in Europe (conjectural), - - 50 
Sweden (distinct from Norway and Lapland), - 25 
Russia in Europe, - - - : 23’ 


The causes of this diversity, physical, political, and religious, 
are traced with much ingenuity. The following comparison may 
Jikewise be deemed interesting : 


‘ Population Return of 1821. 








ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. FRANCE, 
London, Westminster, : 

Southwark, and the 

adjoining parishes, - 1,225,694 Paris, - - 720,000 
Glasgow with suburbs,- 147,043 Lyons, - - 115,000 
Edinburgh, with Leith 

and their suburbs, - 138,235 Marseilles, - - 102,000 
Manchester, with Sal- 

ford, - - - 133,788 Bordeaux, - - 92,000 
Liverpool, - - 118,972 Rouen, - - 86,000 
Birmingham with Aston, 106,722 Nantes, - - 77,000 
Bristol and suburbs, - 87,779 Lille, - 60,000 
Leeds and suburbs, - 83,796 Strasburg, - - 50,000 
Plymouth, with Dock 

and suburbs, - - 61,212 Toulouse, - -  §0,000 
Norwich, - - - 50,288 Orleans, - - 42,000 
Newcastle on Tyne, with 

Gateshead, - - 46,948 Metz, - - 4%,000 
Portsmouth with Port- 

sea, - ati 45,648 Nimes,’ - - 40,000’ 

Rev. Frr. 1823. K their 
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their population and magnitude. Our cities and towns are 
increasing their numbers in a much more rapid ratio than 
our hamlets and villages; and therefore the consumers of 
corn do augment their numbers faster than the producers. 
In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., the agriculturists 
of England were considered to be 50 per cent. of the whole 
population of the kingdom; and Mr. Colquhoun estimated 
that the agriculture of the United Kingdom gave employ- 
ment and support to five and a half millions of individuals, 
twelve years ago, when our population did not much exceed 
eleven millions, so that his proportion is 50 per cent. also: 
but the calculation is obviously vague, as it embraces not 
merely the cultivators of the soil but all those who are de- 
pendent on them for employment. Mr. Lowe reckons the 
agriculturists now to form 33 per cent. of the population ; 
a very diminished ratio. Notwithstanding, or, more correctly 
speaking, in consequence of this natural tendency in men to 
accumulate in cities,, we are so far from agreeing with Mr. 
Malthus that the amount of subsistence regulates the amount 
of population, and that the latter has a natural tendency to 
augment faster than subsistence, that we concur in opinion 
with Mr. Gray that the amount of population regulates the 
amount of subsistence, in the same way as it regulates the 
supply of clothing and housing, because the quantity of sub- 
sistence raised on a given territorial surface depends on the 
amount of labor and capital bestowed on it : — population 
has a tendency to advance, but this advancement carries in 
itself the power of supplying its wants. Another doctrine 
also is maintained by Mr. Gray, which is in itself ex- 
ceedingly cheering, namely, that the increase of population 
has a tendency to augment wealth, not nationally only but 
individually, The truth of this doctrine Mr. Lowe has 
endeavoured to corroborate by a reference to the actual situa- 
tion of various countries: that is to say, by a comparison of 
the returns of their taxation and public burdens with their 
population per square mile. We have strong doubts, how- 
ever, whether any inference can be trusted which is drawn 
from this comparison. Mr. Lowe is himself aware that the 
proportion of public burdens, paid by each individual in dif- 
ferent countries, does not afford an unexceptionable criterion 
of national wealth: but he thinks that it forms the least dee 
fective basis, the nearest approximation to truth. 

In chap. viii, Mr. L. has drawn out a statement of our 


public burdens and national revenue, calculated for various 
periods : : 


* (rreat 
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‘ Great Britain distinct from Ireland. 








Our Natiomal Re- : 
Years. Public Burdens. | venue or Taxable mares of Bur- 
Sunened, n to Revenue. 
1792 s£22,000,000 | £125,000,000 | nearly 18 to 100 
1806 60,000,000 221,000,000 27 to 100 
1814 80,000,000 300,000,000 27 to 100 











Great Britain and Ireland. 
1822 | 70,000,000 | 250,000,000 | 28 to 100 











Thus it appears that our proportion of burden to revenue 
is greater now than it was before the commencement of the 
war, by more than one third, or about 36 per cent.! Mr. 
Colquhoun estimated the property created in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the year 1812, at 430 millions; of which 
agriculture in its various branches created 217 millions: but, 
as he included under this head a very large sum for produce 
appropriated to the food of horses and cattle, which Mr. Lowe 
rejects, (though we cannot see why, unless Mr. C. reckoned 
this produce twice over, that is, a second time in some other 
shape,) the latter, confining himself to articles for the con- 
sumption of man, or for purposes of manufacture, assumes 
the annual amount of the production of Great Britain and 
Ireland at 350 millions; and taking likewise about 30 per 
cent. of this sum as exempt from the visit of the assessor, 
he leaves our taxable income at about 250 millions. ‘The 
rent of land, allowing 40 per cent. for abatements since the 


peace, he makes - - - - £30,000,000 
Tythe, - . . - = ~~ 4,000,000 
Rental of houses, - - - - 16,000,000 


Farming income, positively nothing, but esti- 

mated, with a view to the future, at the 

medium rate of 6 per cent. on 200,000,000/. 

the supposed amount of capital employed, - 12,000,000 
Income from trades and professions, exclu- 

sive of those below 501. a year, - - 22,000,000 
Wages and incomes below 50/. a year, com- 7 

puted on a population of more than 14 

millions, (exclusive of Ireland,) and deduct- 

ing somewhat more than a third, (say five 

millions,) for persons either above or below 


those who receive wages, - - - 80,000,000 
Interest of debt, funded and unfunded, since 
the reduction of the 5 per cent. stock, - $0,000,000 





Carry forwards, - £194,000,000 
a 3 Con- 
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Brought forwards, - £194,000,000 
Conjectural amount of interest of money on 








private and public securities, - - 20,000,000 
Expenditure of government for army, navy, 

ciyil-list, &c. exclusive of Ireland, - - 16,000,000 

: 230,000,000 
Ireland: taxable income computed during the 

war at 35,000,000/.; at present, - - 25,000,000 

255,000,000 


Of which, lost to taxation, being expended 
abroad, hod -” - - - 4,000,000 


Remainder, ~- £251,000,000 


Now the connection between increase of population and 
increase of revenue is yery remarkable here; for, taking the 
above statement, we have from the wages of labor, directly 
affected by an increase of population, - -=£100,000,000 
From capital and labor combined, a portion 

of national income which is also much af- 

fected by advance of population, - -  §0,000,000 

Rent of land, of houses, and interest of 

money, indirectly affected by the rise of 

population, - - ~ - 100,000,000 


Total, including Ireland, - £250,000,000 











Taxation, as we may see by the author’s table in p. 230., 
is higher in this country than in any other of Europe. In 
England alone it amounts, on a supposed proportion, to 
$l. 2s. on each individual, or, taking in Scotland and Wales, 
to 2/.15s.; while in France it amounts to only ]/. 4s. The 
following table, in chap. x., on our Finances, gives the items; 


* Comparative Taxation of Great Britain and France. 


‘ GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


¢ Computed for 1823, after deducting the Taxes on Salt, Leather, 
and Malt, lately reduced. 


‘ Gross Amount, inclusive of the Expence of Collection. 





Assessed taxes, - ° - +£6,500,000 
Customs, - - - - 11,000,000 
Excise, . . - - - 27,000,000 
Stamps, - : . - 6,800,000 
Land-tax, - - - - 1,200,000 
Post-office (nett amount), . ‘ 1,400,000 
Crown-lands, - - - - 200,000 
All other government-receipts, - - 1,900,000 

Carry forwards, - £56,000,000 


Tithe 
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Brought forwards, - 56,000,000 

Tithe, . - - - 4,000,000 
Poor-rate, after deducting the portion 

paid in lieu of wages, : - - 5,000,000 


Total, - £65,000,000 








‘ FRANCE. 


‘ Gross Amount, inclusive of Expence of Collection. 
Sterling. 

Foncier, or land and house-tax, - - - £9,000,000 
Mobilier, a farther house-tax; also the window-tax, 

and the patentes or tax on professions, - - 3,000,000 
Customs, - ° - - - 2,300,000 
-Excise ; viz. duties on salt, tobacco, snuff, wine, spirits, 

beer, and some lesser articles, the whole comprised 

under the name of droits reunis, - - - 9,000,000 
Stamps ; viz. enregistrement, domaine, et timbre, - 6,000,000 
Post-office (nett receipt), - : - - - 600,000 
Sale of wood from the public forests, - - 800,000 
All other receipts and contingencies, including a large 

municipal revenue collected from octrozs, and other 

charges borne by the inhabitants of towns, - - 6,300,000 








£37,000,000 
Equal, after adding 20 per cent. for the greater value 
of money, to - : - - - £45,000,000 





‘ In this table of comparative taxation, the chief distinctive 
feature is the magnitude of our excise, customs, and assessed 
taxes, the proportion of which to the same taxes in France is as 
45 to 20. Nothing can show more clearly the greater ability to 
pay on the part of a commercial community, of which so large 
a proportion are resident in towns; a circumstance conducive 
equally to ease of collection on the part of government, and to 
free consumption on that of the public. Hence, the magnitude 
of our receipts on spirits, beer, tea, sugar, wine, fruit ; on certain 
articles of dress, as silk; or on that which more immediately 
marks a mercantile society, postage. Nothing, at the same time, 
lessens more the weight of an argument, frequently brought 
against our taxation, but the aid of which we disclaim, viz. that 
when computed at so much a head, it amounts to more than twice 
the average capitation of our neighbours.’ 


Our taxation being much higher than that of other countries, 
the profits of stock and interest of money are accordingly less ; 
and the natural consequence is the tendency of capital to be 
withdrawn from us to them. In order to check this daily 
increasing transmission of capital to foreign countries, not 
by legislative prohibitions, but by endeavouring to augment 


K 3 the 
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the returns on it, Mr. Lowe suggests the expediency of 
making a considerable abatement in the amount of taxation, 
and exchanging this amount for an annual loan. (See p. 338. 
et seq.) This is a novel proposition. He would not appro- 
priate a large sinking fund or surplus revenue to the redemp- 
tion of stock, but to the remission of taxes. Our debt 
admits of no direct reduction; and our hope of relief is 
in that diminution of pressure which will follow the aug- 
mentation of our means, of our numbers, and of our national 
income. He thinks that we are confined to a choice of evils, 
viz. taxation, or borrowing: but surely there is a more safe 
and obvious outlet, reduction of expenditure, which may be 
carried much farther than it is commonly imagined. How- 
ever, his doctrine is quite true that to relieve ourselves from 
a ae of our burden is, in fact, to extend the resources 
of posterity; inasmuch as the magnitude of the present 
pressure, by sending abroad the family of the annuitant and 
the money of the capitalist, operates to curtail the fund which 
is destined to become, in the hands of the next generation, 
the basis of national wealth. Unquestionably a great dif- 
ference prevails between a loan for the purpose of expenditure 
and a loan for the purpose of reducing taxes: but we have 
great doubts whether contractors would be found for a loan 
even of the former description, without a government pledge 
of the taxes to pay its interest; and to raise a loan for the 
sake of remitting taxes in the first instance, while, in the 
second, we raise taxes to pay the interest of the loan, appears 
to us a circuitous and very questionable operation. 

We meet with another table (Appendix, p. 104.) of a 
nature so interesting, and indeed so pleasing, that we cannot 
resist the temptation of transcribing it : 


‘ Comparison of our present Burdens with those of 1792. 


Amount of taxation, tithe, and poor-rate, in Great 

Britain and Ireland in 1792, - - 
The increase of our population since then (nearly 

50 per cent.) enables us, without additional pres- 

sure on the individual, to bear a further burden 

of - - - - - - 11,000,000 
Continental countries, our competitors in productive 

industry, having, in general, increased their bur- 

dens:in a tatio somewhat greater than their popu- 

lation, we are justified in regarding a corre- 

sponding increase on our part as not detrimental 

to our foreign trade. We add, on this account, a 


sum ef. . - < - - 5,000,000 


Carry forwards, - £38,000,000 
The 


£22,000,000 
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Brought forwards, - £38;000,000 

The money in which taxes were paid in 1792, being, 
when compared with our present currency, as 
100 to 120 in value, we make a corresponding 
insertion of " - - - - 7,000,000 

on the ground that to that extent the excess 
of our present taxation over that of 1792 is 
nominal. 

Amount of burden which can be borne by us at 
present, without greater disadvantage, in com- 
parison with other countries, than we experienced . 
in 1792, - - - : - £45,000,000 


* We here assume the increase of population as the measure of 
the increase of national wealth, arising from our various improve- 
ments in agriculture, manufacture, navigation, &c. This pro- 
portion will be deemed considerably below the mark, by the 
majority of those who write or think on such subjects; whether 
it be the convert to Mr. Gray’s doctrine, (p. 229.) that in the 
progress of society individual income increases in a larger ratio 
than population, or the practieal observer, who founds his calcu- 
lation on the surprising improvements, by steam-machinery and 
otherwise, during the last thirty years. These arguments rest, 
doubtless, on a very substantial basis, and nothing but the unfor- 
tunate fluctuations in individual property, attendant on our rapid 
transitions, would have prevented us from inserting a larger sum 
(probably 16 or 18,000,000 instead of 11,000,000/.) as the 
measure of the increase of national wealth, arising from our im- 
provements.’ 

This is rather a more cheering view of the effects of an 
increasing population, than that which is exhibited in the 
mournful phantasmagoria of Mr. Malthus. The connection 
between dense population and revenue is not imaginary ; and 
the above table shews that, bad as the situation of the country 
now is, the means of its restoration to prosperity are yet 
within reach. The materials, the elements of wealth, aie at 
hand, and only require to be skilfully combined and set in 
motion. Let us add to our productive industry; and notj 
with the Resolutionist, subtract from it, under the vain ahd 
absurd notion that an augmented consumption, to be liqui- 
dated out of the taxes, is a panacea, when it is a poison of the 
deadliest venom. Let us also convert our paupers, now cori= 
suming little and producing less, into productive laborers, by 
the aid of parochial loans; or, if that be insufficient, by thé aid 
of a national loan of capital: make them producers, and they 
will certainly become consumers to the extent of their means: 
As their means increase, so will their consumption, and 4¥ 
the population of the country augments, so will its’ révetitiéy 
provided that a rigid and unrelenting economy be mtroduce® 
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in-every establishment, civil, judicial, and military. — There 
is another link in the chain. As our revenue increases, so 
will our ability to bear the burden of necessary taxation, and 
to preserve inviolate the national credit; for, like any other 
burden, the greater is the number of shoulders on which tt ts 
made to bear, the lighter will be its weight to each. Nothing 
can be clearer than that every advantage given to the pro- 
ductive powers of industry, such as the steam-engines, the 
spinning-jennies, the thrashing-machines, &c. — every thing, 
in fact, which diminishes expence in producing, — leaves a 
larger residue for consumption, and also a larger residue 
applicable to the purposes of government: but, whenever 
government seizes on more than the real exigencies of the 
state require, and encourages consumption on the part of the 
idle and extravagant by giving to them the hard earnings 
wrung from the industrious, then is the fabric of society 
undermined, the principle of dissolution is in full activity, and 
the proud column is “ nodding to its fall.” 

~ We have already intimated the impossibility of our making 
a regular analysis or epitome of the work before us; and 
indeed we have not attempted it, but have left a multitude of 
topics untouched: our object being rather to give additional 
publicity to it, and to recommend it to the very careful study 
of our countrymen, who, we are persuaded, will not be 
cisposed to undervalue the laborious calculations and valuable 
public principles which it contains. 








Art. II. Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, Baby- 
| lonia, Armenia, &c. 


| Art. concluded from p. 17.) 


Or the 14th of October, the author feasted his eyes with a 

distant prospect of Bagdad, the far-famed city of the 
Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid and his beauteous Zobeide; and 
early in the morning, the extremity of the horizon was ¢ tur- 
reted with the long grey line of substantial walls, which em- 
battle the great city of Bagdad.’. When he entered its gates, 
he was struck with the characteristic dresses of the inhabitants, 
so unlike those of Persia. Every man whom he met wore an 
outer garment, ample and flowing, a high turban, and a costly 
shawl. ‘ Monstrous turbans of all hues, pelisses, and vests, 
of silks, satins, and cloths, in red, blue, green, yellow, of every 
shade and fabric, clothed the motley groupes, who appeared 
every where; some slowly moving along the streets, others 
seated cross-legged on the ground, or mounted on benches by 
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the way-side, sipping their coffee, and occasionally inhaling'a 
soporific vapour from their gilded pipes.’ He was not im- 
pressed with any favorable notions of ‘Turkish humanity, 
when he observed droves of dogs and cats like skeletons, 
wild with hunger, or tottering with famine, crossing him at 
every twenty yards; while the road was covered with spraw- 
ling kittens just ejected from the nearest houses, lying stretch- 
ed by their mothers. The houses presented a novelty in 
their outward appearance, being built in different stories, 
with window-openings thickly latticed ; the bazar was crowd- 
ed with people; and numberless coffee-houses and shops were 
ranged on each side, all full of silent smoking guests. A low 
monotonous hum, and a rustling sound of slippered feet and 
silken vests, were heard from this numerous hive: but at 
times the swell of human voices increased, chiefly however 
from Jews, Armenians, and Persians. At the hospitable 
house of Mr. Rich, the East India Company’s resident, the 
traveller was courteously received: but we lament to say that 
this gentleman has since paid a premature tribute to our com- 
mon “lot, leaving a name that will be long dear not merely to 
the natives among whom he resided, and to o the Europeans who 
visited those remote regions, but to science and learning in 
general. 

Mr. Kinneir has accurately stated the geographical limits of 
the pashalick of Bagdad. ‘They may be more generally 
called the Euphrates “and Arabian desert of Nedjid, to the 
west and south; Kuzistan and the stretch of Zagros, to the 
east; the pashalick of Diabekir, or Hollow Mesopotamia, to 
the north- west; and Armenia, with the Courdish territory of 
Julamerick, to the north: the whole forming an irregular 
oval, comprizing antient Babylonia and Assyria Proper. 
Bagdad, now the capital of Assyria and Babylonia, is the 
place of the Pasha’s residence; and at such a distance from 
the seat of the Ottoman empire, if the character of that officer 
be bold and ambitious, he may be considered as an independ- 
ent power: but Dowd, the existing pasha, who rose from a 
servile condition to his present greatness, confines his ambi- 
tion within the limits of his duty, and preserves the appearance 
at least of subjection to the Porte. In its earliest ages, Bag- 
dad occupied only the western shore of the Tigris: but 
Haroun-al-Raschid added to its grandeur on that side of the 
river, and continued its buildings along the opposite bank, 


uniting both towns by a bridge of boats. Old Bagdad, hes 


ever, Is now little more than a suburb to the modern city. A 
burial-ground extends over a large part of it, in the midst of 
which stands the tomb of Zobeide : - built of biick: of an octa- 
gonal 
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gonal shape, surmounted by a conical superstructure. The 
interior is a single chamber, vaulted to the top, richly colored 
and gilded. ‘Two sarcophagi, sadly neglected, stand in the 
centre ; the one containing the remains of Zobeide, the other 
inclosing those of the spouse of a succeeding caliph. — The 
Tigris is navigable only for 60 miles above Bagdad: but a 
float, called Kelek, carries passengers and goods from Mos- 
soul to that city. It is made of a raft ‘ates by the trunks of 
two large trees, over which bunches of osier-twigs are fastened 
with great ingenuity to the stems below. ‘To this light bot- 
tom, sheep-skins are attached, filled with air: on them is laid 
the floor; and the whole is then wattled. It is moved by two 
large oars on each side, a third serving as a rudder. The 
strength and rapidity of the current prevent the return of 
these vessels ; so that, when the voyage is performed, the ma- 
terials are sold, excepting the skins, which are carried back by 
camels. Herodotus notices rafts on the Babylonian rivers, 
composed of willows and the skins of animals. 

Bagdad is in latitude 33° 19' 40”, and in east longitude 
44° 44' 45", In summer, the heat is insufferable. At that 
season, says the author, 


‘ The thermometer frequently mounts in the shade from 120 to 
149 degrees of heat, according to Fahrenheit. Hence it may 
easily be conceived that winter is the most genial season here; and 
the inhabitants tell me, that the air then becomes soft, and of the 
most delightful salubrity ; particularly, they say, from the 15th of 
November to about the middle of January. At present, towards 
the latter end of October, while I am writing, the skirts of the 
“ withering blast” seem to be yet hovering over us; the heat 
standing at 90, and has been from that to 93, on an average, ever 
since my arrival. When the heat approaches ten degrees beyond 
this point, the inhabitants betake themselves to the refuge of cer- 
tain arched apartments, called the Zardaub ; constructed deep in 
the foundations of the house, for this very purpose. From their 
situation they can have no windows; therefore catch their glimpse 
of daylight as it may glimmer through the doors from the cham- 
bers above. ‘Thin matting supplies the place of carpets, and every 
precaution and method is pursued, that can bring coolness to these 
gloomy abodes; where the chief part of the natives of Bagdad 
pass the whole of the sultry day, while the atmosphere without 
retains its more scorching fires. At sunset, each family issues 
from their subterranean shelters, and ascending to the top of the 
house, take their evening repast beneath the arch of heaven. And 
under the same free canopy, ‘ fanned by tepid airs,” they spread 
their bedding along the variously disposed divisions of the roof 3 
whose irregular forms are so contrived, to catch every zephyr’s 
breath that passes. In these elevated apartments, the natives 
repose, until the close of October; at which time the days be- 
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come comparatively cool ; and sudden blasts blowing up during the 
night, from the north and south-east, render sleeping in the open 
air chilling and dangerous. Hence, at these nocturnal hours, the 
good ‘people begin to nestle into the warm corners within the 
house; but during the day, they describe the atmosphere to be 
every thing that is celestial ; so clear, so balmy, so inspiriting, as 
to yield sufficient excuse to the great monarchs of Persia for 
deserting the arid regions of their own kingdom at this season, to 
take up a temporary abode in the salubrious gardens of Amyites.’ 


Few of the antient public buildings, and not a vestige of 
the once magnificent palace of the caliphs at Bagdad, are to be 
found. Its present population is about 100,000, but (such is 
the wretched policy of the East) scarcely a year elapses with~ 
out several hundreds of the poorer inhabitants being driven 
out of it, from the apprehension of famine and tumults. — With 


appropriate mallinery of diction, Sir R. Porter thus describes 
the toilette of a fair Persian : 


‘ Women of the first consequence here go about on ordinaty 
occasions on foot, and with scarcely any attendants; it being the 
etiquette to avoid, when in public, every striking distinction of 
appearance. In compliance with this fashion, all the fair sex of the 
city, high and low, walk abroad in the blue-checked chadre ; its 
folding drapery having no other mark of an august wearer, than a 
few gold threads woven into its border. Instead of the white 
towel-like veil of the Persians, these ladies conceal their faces be- 
hind a much more hideous mask ; a black stuff envelope of horse- 
hair. The liberty they possess, of paying visits without the 
surveillance of a male guard, and under these impenetrable garbs, 
are privileges, perhaps too friendly to a licence their husbands do 
not intend. So much the reverse is the case with Persian women 
of rank, they hardly move but on horseback, and escorted always 
by trains of eunuchs, and other trusty vigilants. 

‘ When the fair pedestrians of Bagdad issue from behind their 
clouds, on entering their own apartments, or those of the ladies 
they go to visit, dresses are displayed in every group, of the most 
gorgeous magnificence ; for it may easily be conceived, that rivalry 
with regard to personal charms, and graceful habiliments, flourishes 
amongst the belles of an eastern harem, as gaily as with those of a 
European ball-room. The wives of the higher classes in Bagdad 
are usually selected from the most beautiful girls that can be ob- 
tained from Georgia and Circassia; and, to their natural charms, 
in like manner with their captive sisters all over the East, they add 
the fancied embellishments of painted complexions, hands and feet 
dyed with henna, and their hair and eye-brows stained with the 
rang, or prepared indigo-leaf. Chains of gold, and collars of 
pearls, with various ornaments of precious stones, decorate the 
upper partof their persons, while solid bracelets of gold, in shapes 
resembling serpents, clasp their wrists and ankles. Silver and 
golden tissued muslins, not only form their turbans, but ee 
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their under-garments. In summer, the ample pelisse is made of 
the most costly shawl, and in cold weather, lined and bordered 
with the choicest furs. The dress is altogether very becoming ; by 
its easy folds, and glittering transparency, shewing a fine shape to 
advantage, without the immodest exposure of the open vest of the 
Persian ladies. ‘The humbler females generally move abroad with 
faces totally unveiled, having a handkerchief rolled round their 
heads, from beneath which their hair hangs down over their 
shoulders, while another piece of linen passes under their chin, in 
the fashion of the Georgians. Their garment is a gown of a shift 
form, reaching to their ankles, open before, and of a grey colour. 
Their feet are completely naked. Many of the very inferior 
classes stain their bosoms with the figures of circles, half-moons, 
stars, &c., ina bluish stamp. In this barbaric embellishment, the 
poor damsel of Irak Arabi has one point of vanity resembling that 
of the ladies of Irak Ajem. The former frequently adds this 
frightful cadaverous hue to her lips; and, to complete the savage 
appearance, thrusts a ring through her right nostril, pendent with 
a flat button-like ornament set round with blue or red stones. 

‘ But to return to the ladies of the higher circles, whom we left 
in some gay saloon of Bagdad. When all are assembled, the even- 
ing meal, or dinner, is soon served. The party, seated in rows, 
then prepare themselves for the entrance of the show ; which, con- 
sisting of music and dancing, continues in noisy exhibition through 
the whole night. At twelve o’clock supper is produced: when 
pilaus, kabobs, preserves, fruits, dried sweetmeats, and sherbets of 
every fabric and flavour, engage the fair convives for some time. 
Between this second banquet, and the preceding, the perfumed 
narquilly is never absent from their rosy lips; excepting when they 
sip coffee, or indulge in a general shout of approbation, or a hearty 
peal of laughter at the freaks of the dancers, or the subject of the 
singers’ madrigals. But no respite is given to the entertainers ; 
and, during so long a stretch of merriment, should any of the 
happy guests feel a ‘sudden desire for temporary repose, without 
the least apology, she lies down to sleep on the luxurious carpet 
that is her seat ; and thus she remains, sunk in as deep an oblivion 
as if the nummud were spread in her own chamber. Others 
speedily follow her example, sleeping as sound ; notwithstanding 
that the bawling of the singers, the horrid jangling of the guitars, 
the thumping on the jar-like double-drum, the ringing and loud 
clangor of the metal bells and castanets of the dancers, with an 
eternal talking in all keys, abrupt laughter, and vociferous expres- 
sions of gratification, making, in all, a full concert of distracting 
sounds, sufficient, one might suppose, to awaken the dead. But 
the merry tumult, and joyful strains of this conviviality, gradually 
become fainter atid fainter; first one, and then another of the 
visitors, (while even the performers are not spared by the soporific 
god,) sink down under the drowsy influence ; till, at length, the 
whole carpet is covered with the sleeping beauties, mixed indis- 
criminately with hand-maids, dancers, and musicians, as fast asleep 
as themselves. ‘The business, however, is not thus quietly ended. 
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«¢ Ag soon as the sun begins to call forth the blushes of the morn, 
by lifting the veil that shades her slumbering eye-lids,” the faithful 
slaves rub their own clear of any lurking drowsiness ; and then tug 
their respective mistresses by the toe or the shoulder, to rouse 
them up to perform the devotional ablutions usual at the dawn of 
day. All start mechanically, as if touched by a spell; and then 
commences the splashing of water, and the muttering of prayers ; 
presenting a singular contrast to the vivacious.scene of a few hours 
before. This duty over, the fair devotees shake their feathers like 
birds from a refreshing shower ; and tripping lightly forward, with 
garments, and, perhaps, looks a little the worse for the wear of the 
preceding evening, plunge at once again into all the depths of its 
amusements. Coffee, sweetmeats, kaliouns, as before, accompany 
every obstreperous repetition of the midnight song and dance ; 
and all being followed up by a plentiful breakfast of rice, meats, 
fruits, &c., towards noon the party separate ; after having spent 
between fifteen and sixteen hours in this riotous festivity.’ 


The author visited the ruin of Akarkouff, but we refer our 
readers to his description of this venerable pile, and to the 
plate which accompanies it, while we follow him to the august 
remains of the “ Queen of Nations.” On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1818, he passed the western suburb of Bagdad on his way 
towards the fallen towers of Babylon. A favorable opportu- 
nity had occurred for this expedition: the Arabs had re- 
cently been ravaging with impunity the whole district between 
Bagdad and the south-eastern parts of the pashalick, and Sir 
Robert followed the troops sent out against them to Hillah, 
a town on the east side of the Euphrates. Asa matter of 
course, several goodly pages follow, filled with a sentimental 
rhapsody on the fall of Babylon, an event which at this time 
of day it is somewhat superfluous to deplore with so much 
sensibility; and contributions are again levied on the An- 
tient Universal History, and even Lempriere’s Dictionary, for 
something to say on that antient city. 

Mahowil is separated from the plain on which the remains 
of Babylon are said to exist, only by the embankments of two 
once noble canals, which are regarded as the boundary whence 
the vestiges of the old city are discernible. In crossing one of 
them, the author found himself among immense tumuli of 
temples, palaces, and houses ; and between the bridge and 
Hillah, a space of about eight miles, were endless ramifi- 
cations of aqueducts, of which the ruins obstructed the way. 
A cloud of uncertainty hangs over “the realities on antient 
Babylon;” and nothing has tended more to this perplexity 
than the canals which intersect the country in various direc- 
tions, — the work of so many ages, from Nimrod down to the 
present Pasha. 
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West of the Euphrates, in the desolated land of Shinar, is 
Birs Nimrood, the tower which Niebuhr was prevented from 
invertigeing by his apprehension of the wild tribes of the de- 
sert: but that intelligent traveller saw enough to convince him 
that this pile was the Tower of Babel, erected by Nimrod, on 
which, in after a Nebuchadnezzar raised the temple of 
Belus; and Mr. Rich, the late English resident, was led by 
his researches to a similar conclusion. It lies about six miles 
south-west of Hillah. Great praise is due to Sir Robert 
Porter for the diligence with which he investigated this im- 
mense ruin. The remains of the tower on the summit of this 
heap of dilapidations are a solid mass twenty-eight feet broad, 
of beautiful brick masonry, and the cement is so hard that no 
force can separate it. It was composed of lime applied in a 
thin layer, yet contained ‘ a spreading of straw through the 
midst of it.’ He observed also immense masses of equally 
fine brick-work, changed to a state of the hardest vitrification. 
* In many might be traced the gradual effects of the consum- 
ing power which had produced so remarkable an appearance ; 
exhibiting parts burnt to that variegated dark hue (which is) 
seen in the vitrified matter lying about in glass manufactories, 
while through the whole of these awful testimonies of the fire 
(whatever fire it was!) which doubtless hurled them from 
their original elevation, the regular lines of the cement are 
visible, and so hardened in common with the bricks, that when 
the masses are struck, they ring like glass.’ (P. 312.) From 
the general appearance of the cleft in the ruin, Sir R. infers 
that the building must have been destroyed by lightning. 

Convinced that the extraordinary mass before him was the 
temple of Belus, the author has again recourse to historical 
dissertation, and has accumulated fact and tradition with 
undistinguishing credulity. Strabo is the only antient who 
speaks of the altitude of the tower, which he calls a pyramid 
of a stadium in height: but scarcely half of that altitude now 
exists; and from its general appearance, and the vitrified 
masses which surround it, the traveller concludes that the 
works of Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar began from the 
fourth tower of eight, which rose pyramidically over each 
other. — Views of the south, north, and western aspects of 
the building, and the elevation of the tower itself, illustrate 
this long dissertation of the Temple of Belus. Its summit 
and sides are furrowed into endlesss hollows, the effect of 
time and violence, and embedded with fragments of struc- 
tures now no more. ‘The following conjectures are not des- 


titute of ingenuity, but it is fearful ground on which we are 
treading: 


‘ During 
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‘ During my traversing the ruins, both of the tower and the 
mound, I picked up curious fragments of brick and bitumen, be- 
sides pieces of broken marble, and several thin copper coins in a 
very corroded state. With respect to the specimens of brick, 
both sun-dried and fire-burnt, there were ample quantities every- 
where ; giving us an idea, how very opportune the furnaces mighs 
have been, which manufactured he latter, to execute the mad 
judgments of either Nimrod or Nebuchadnezzar. The bricks 
which compose the tower, and its appending objects, are most] 
stampt with three lines of inscription, in the cuneiform, or, as it is 
commonly called, the Babylonian character. Some extend to four, 
or even seven lines; but, though differing in this respect, the 
dimensions of all are the same; the only superiority appears in 
those of seven lines being better stampt than those with the fewer 
numbers. However, I could only draw these observations from 
fragments about, and I examined a great many ; entire detached 
bricks not being now to be found onthe ruin. I have already men- 
tioned that the bricks of Babylon are of two kinds, sun-dried, and 
fire-burnt, The former is generally largest, as it is of a coarser 
fabric than the latter ; but its solidity seems, by proof, to be equal 
to the hardest stone. It is composed of clay mixed with chopped 
straw, or broken reeds, to compact it, and then dried in the sun. 
Here, then, besides tracing the first builders of Babel in their 
very executed work, ** Go to, let us make brick, and burn them 
thoroughly ;” we find the exact sort of brick which the children of 
Israel made during their captivity in Egypt: ‘‘ And Pharaoh com- 
manded the task-masters, and said, Ye shall no more give the 
people straw to make bricks,” &c. These unburnt bricks com- 
monly form the interior or mass of any strong foundation amongst 
these ruins ; and this is the case with the great tower; while it 
is, or rather has been, faced with the more beautiful fabric of those 
manufactured in the furnace or kiln. From every account left us 
by historians, of the supereminently stupendous structure of the 
Tower of Belus, we must seek it on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and on the site of Babylon; and of all the colossal mounds which 
remain amongst its far-spreading ruins, not one appears to answer 
so fully, in place, dimensions, and aspect, to all their pictures of 
the tower, whether called by the name of Babel, or of Belus, as 
this sublime inhabitant of the desert, known a a to the 

resent descendants of Ishmael by the name of Birs Nimrood. 
he etymology of the word Birs, Mr. Rich considers difficult to 
trace. » He observes, that it does not appear to be Arabic, though 
it is possible to be some term which has suffered the corruptions 
of time, that might originally be derived from that language, or 
the Chaldean. ‘There are words in both, similar to it in sound; in 
the latter meaning a palace, or splendid building; in the former, a 
sandy desolation, or the habitation of demons. The Arabs, as I 
mentioned before, call it Birs Nimrood ; but the remnant of the 
captivity, still abiding amongst ‘ the waters of Babylon,” when 
they speak of it, call it Nebuchadnezzar’s prison. It is not impro- 
bable, that some old tradition of that monarch having been pees 
ere, 
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here, during his madness, in charge of the priesthood dedicated to 
his deified ancestor, may have given rise to such a name, amongst 
the Jews, who certainly considered his malady a punishment ; or, 
in their minds, it may have received that appellation from an 
equally likely circumstance : Nebuchadnezzar, after his last con- 
quest of Jerusalem, might have confined its captive monarch in 
the heart of the tower itself, as the proudest part of the incalcu- 
lable spoil he had consecrated to the idol. For, that the Jewish 
king was immured somewhere in Babylon, by his command, we 
find from the 2d Book of Kings, chap. xxv.: ‘ It came to pass in 
the seven-and-thirtieth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, King 
of Judah, that Evil-Merodach, King of Babylon, in the year that 
he began to reign, did lift up. the head of Jehoiachan, King of 
Judah, out of prison.” ’ 


Among the numerous conjectures and historical deductions 
with which his pages are loaded, the author has, we think, 
missed a plain but highly important conclusion; viz. that 
these ruins are only additional confirmations of the great 
truth that it was from the centre of Asia that the various 
superstitions, which have spred themselves over the plains 
of Asia, Europe, and northern Africa, originally diverged. 
El Bellal, in Ethiopia, visited by Mr. Waddington, is in 
Oriental language “ the Building :” — Baal, Bel, or Pel, is 
the old word through all those countries for great buildings, 
particularly pyramidal temples ; — and our Gothic word build, 
as well as woAss in Greek, is by Bryant supposed to have 
originated from Bad. 

The Mujelibe is another great pile, on the eastern side of 
the Euphrates; and it was described by Pietro della Valle and 
the Abbé Beauchamp, in two successive centuries, in such a 
manner as to induce many of the learned to suppose it to have 
been the remains of the Temple of Belus. It is, however, only 
second to Birs Nimrood, in being one of the most gigantic mas- 
ses of brick that were ever raised by human industry. For Sir 
Robert Porter’s elaborate disquisition on this ruin, we must 
again refer to his book. With indefatigable labor, he endea- 
voured to trace the huge ramparts which formed the almost 
boundless inclosure of the Kasr, or antient fortified palace, 
mentioned by historians. Many of our readers will probably 
recollect the “ Memoir of ancient Babylon” by Mr. Rich *, 
in which the ruins of the Kasr are minutely described. Seven 
years had elapsed when Sir R. Porter visited the same spot; 
and during that interval the soil, and consequently the aspect 
of the ruins, had undergone considerable mutations. ‘The 
present dimensions of the ruin, which still presents a stu- 
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_ * See Rev. for November, 1816, vol. 1xxxi., and for May, 1819, 
vol, xxxix. 
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pendous outline, are about 70 feet high, nearly 800 yards long, 
and 600 broad. ‘The whole exterior of this august monu- 
ment of the pride and wealth of Nebuchadnezzar now dis- 


plays only a ‘mass of rugged surface and deeply-caverned 
hollows.’ 


‘ The piles of wall, to which the natives have more peculiarly 
given the name of the Kasr, or Palace, still stand in striking rem- 
nants, from 16 to 18 feet above the general line of the broken 
summit. Parts of them are so connected as to give indications of 
their having originally formed several square piers, or supports, 
rather than distinct ranges of chamber or tower walls. Their 
thickness, in general, measures from eight to nine feet ; and their 
materials are so strongly cemented, that, in spite of the bricks 
being the hardest of any I had hitherto met with, I found they 
would not bear detaching from the mortar ; in short, it was nearly 
impossible to separate them: and to this circumstance the present 
masses owe their preservation. The bricks of which they are com- 
posed are of a very pale yellow; having so fresh an appearance as 
to strike me at first, as they did Mr. Rich, with an idea of their 
having been a more modern erection than the mound; but on a 
minute examination, no doubt remained on my mind of their equal 
antiquity. After considerable labour, I succeeded in having seve- 
ral pieces of the brick chipped off from an immense fragment 
which had fallen from an adjacent mass ; and on clearing my spe- 
cimens from the lower course, I plainly traced sufficient of the 
cuneiform characters, to discover them to be parts of inscriptions 
in seven lines. Each brick was placed with its written face down- 
wards, on a layer of cement so sparing, that it did not exceed the 
twentieth part of an inch in thickness; appearing, where it united 
the two bricks, like a fine white line, subdivided by another of a 
reddish brown, with a granulated sparkling effect. The hardness 
of this mass was inconceivable ; and it seemed not less wonderful 
that so slender a line of cement should hold so tenaciously its 
respective courses of such massive bricks. I was also much 
struck with the singular appearance of several of these buttress- 
like walls, standing, or rather inclining from their centre, as if 
shaken by some convulsion of nature: part are half torn asunder ; 
and others seem actually pushed beyond the smooth and regular 
line of their original front. On examining a projecting ledge thus 
formed, and looking up under its protruding bricks, I plainly dis- 
cerned the cuneiform inscriptions on their downward faces, thus 
exposed; a sufficient proof of the very ancient antiquity of the 
structure, notwithstanding the fresh, untarnished aspect of the 
materials. 

‘ From the detached situations of the huge fragments of wall, 
still rising conspicuous along the western and a part of the 
northern face of this great mound, * does not appear unlikely 
that they composed the picrs or buttresses, to support some part 
of the terraces attached to the famous, gardens ; within which, we 
are told, were fine apartments, commanding views of the city. 
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Indeed, all the portions of brick-work yet standing entire, that 
were still accessible amongst the numerous ravines of the Kasr, 
presented to me very traceable lines of long passages, or square 
chambers ; but without ledge or ornament on their sides: not that 
any vestige of the latter could be expected, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, amongst ruins which had been ransacked in almost 
every age. The undeviating absence of the arch from these 
buildings of ancient Babylonia, as well as from the similar great 
remains of primeval Egypt, and Elam, cannot fail being (to de] a 


conclusive argument in support of a nearly contemporary date to 
them all.’ 


_ Of the investigation of the ruin on the east bank of the 
Euphrates, the result is that the high ridges, which our tra- 
veller calls the rampart, were the extreme boundary of the 
fortified palace, which is still traceable for six or seven miles ; 
and that the two interior lines, north and south, were the 
second and third walls recorded by historians as inclosing the 
area, in which the palace and its subordinate structures once 
stood. This is conjecture only, though not devoid of inge- 
nuity ; for even in Pliny’s time the whole plain, supposed to 
have been the site of Babylon, was an undistinguishable heap 
of desolation. 

Having been so long detained by these interesting specu- 
lations, we cannot follow the traveller's researches on the 
western batik of the Euphrates, which he supposes to have 
sustained a large part of Babylon, in one of the divisions of 
which Birs Nimrood actually stood. This is assigning 4 
circumference to Babylon nearly im to that which was 
piven to it by Herodotus, viz. 60 miles. Major Rennell re- 

uces it to 48. It is a remarkable fact that the mouldering 
materials of the Babylonian structures doom the soil to a 
lasting sterility: for * heaps of rubbish,” Mr. Rich observes, 
“cannot be cultivated.” The bricks of the great piles usually 
measured 13 inches. One of them, found by Sir R. P., had 
its base inscribed with ten lines of cuneiform character, in 
an upright column. We perfectly acquiesce in his general 
conclusion, that a city of these dimensions was rather an 
embattled district than a fortified town; and it is but justice 
to this part of his labors to remark, that it abounds with 
much scriptural illustration and historical deduction. 

On the 24th of November, 1818, the traveller again ar- 
rived at- Bagdad, whence he set out on a journey into the 
mountainous regions of Courdistan; crossing the Hamrean 
hills, the great barrier of the Chaldean plains, on the 5th 
of December. Kirkook, one of the most considerable places 
in Lower Courdistan, is thus described: 
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‘ Our next halting-place was to be Kirkook; and for a great 
distance on the way we saw it standing before us, like a giant in 
the desert, the citadel, or rather upper town, surmounting its lofty 
insulated height. The scene was wild, and would have appeared 
totally waste, had not a few stunted trees scattered over the gardens 
in the suburbs of the city in some degree broken the complete 
nakedness of the land. We reached the base of the hill after a ride 
of six hours and a half, over about twenty-four miles of ground. 
This city is that [which is] understood to be the Demetrias of 
Strabo, and the Corcuro of Ptolemy. It stands in lat. 35° 28' 56”, 
long. 44° 33’ 3", and lies onthe high road to Mosul. The greatest 
part of it occupies the hill, the summit and sides of which are 
defended by strong walls and towers of well-compacted clay ; 
within, every species of Asiatic dirt, closeness, and impure air, 
seems concentrated. ‘The houses are packed together, and the 
bazars narrow and gloomy, though exhibiting every sort of mer- 
chandise and provision necessary for the comfort of the inhabit- 
ants. They are chiefly composed of Turks, Armenians, Courds, 
Arabs, and a few Jews ; and their number may amount to ten or 
twelve thousand. Much of the most modern part of the town 
lies at the foot of the hill, and beyond the walls, stretching along 
the western banks of its river. It is we}! furnished with minarets 
and domes, rising from several mosques; and also boasts the 
palace of the governor or hakem, who resides there in times of 
public tranquillity. 1 brought a letter to him from the Pasha of 
Bagdad, and was received with every answering hospitality. Kir- 
kook is regarded as one of the most considerable places in Lower 
Courdistan ; which, extending from the north-western frontiers of 
Khuzistan, to the high mountainous passes of Courdistan, (the an- 
cient Carduchia,) comprehends almost the whole of Assyria Pro- 
per. The country in the immediate neighbourhood of Kirkook is 
in very careful cultivation; the gardens producing olives, pears, 
and grapes ; and though a Mahomedan town, both wine and arrack 
are made, and consumed in great quantities. Here I bade adieu 
to the last date-trees I was to see on this side of the Tigris, a few 
only skirting these old Assyrian boundaries ; and those were stunted 
and meagre, in comparison with the ample and luxuriant groves 
which overshadow the waters of Mesopotamia.’ 


The famous Naphtha springs are on the side of one of the 
hills to the N. W., and out of the’ direct road to Sulimania. 
As the traveller’s party approached them, the sulphureousness 
of the atmosphere became intolerable, and occasioned them 
to feel severe head-aches. ‘The bitumen is drawn from ten 
wells about 7 feet in diameter, and 12 deep, in skin-bags, 
in which it is sent for sale to Kirkook. 


‘ The Kirkook naphtha is black ; and close to its wells lies a 
great pool of stagnant water, very muddy, and covered with a 
thick scum deeply tinged with sulphur. On going a. few hundred 
yards to the eastward on the summit of the same hill, we were 
L 2 conducted 
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conducted to a flat circular spot, measuring fifty feet in diameter, 
full of small holes, to the number of a hundred at least ; whence 
we saw issue as many clear flames, without an atom of smoke, but 
smelling most sulphureously. In fact, the whole surface of this 
perforated plot of ground appeared a crust of sulphur over a body 
of fire within; and experiment seemed to prove it, for one of my 
escort dug a hole into it with his dagger to a depth of ten or 
twelve inches, when, on this fresh aperture being made, a new 
flame instantly burst forth, rising for some time to a greater height 
than any of the others. From this spot the government derives 
another source of revenue from the sale of its sulphur. The 
natives call the place Baba Gurgur; Gur is an Arabic name for 
naphtha or bitumen. Mr. Rich describes the principal bitumen- 
pit at Hit (which place must have furnished the builders of Baby- 
Jon) as having two sources, and being divided by a wall; on one 
side of which the bitumen bubbles up, and on the other the oil of 
naphtha. The manner of qualifying the bitumen for use as a 
cement, he observes, is very troublesome, for to render it capable 
of adhering to the brick it must be boiled with a certain propor- 
tion of oil. Its chief purpose, when applied to building, appears 
to have been in the lower parts as a preservative against damp ; 
and at present it holds the same character, being used for coating 
cisterns, baths, caulking boats, &c.; in short, to every thing put 
in the way of injury from water.’ 


The gate of Courdistan, or West Derbent, is a narrow 
opening of 50 yards between a chain of mountains, from 
whose summit runs a strong wall, now in ruins, that was 
built for its defence. Sulimania (Siazuros) is the metropolis 
of the district bearing that name, and is so called from Sulei- 
man, the pasha of Bagdad. Its population is about 15,000, 
and it is one of the largest districts in the pashalick of Bagdad. 
We have room only for a short extract, descriptive of the 
Courds who people it. 


‘ They are in general of a low stature, but well proportioned, 
robust and healthy ; and of a much fairer tint than the swarthy 
Arabs, or their Courdish brethren in the neighbourhood of Ker- 
manshah. Their physiognomies do not indicate the shrewdness 
which marks the tribes more to the southward: and certainly the 
nearer any people in any sort of dependence on an arbitrary 
government approach its seat, there they must find more frequent 
demands on caution, tricks, and cunning ; hence we see these de- 
grading resources gradually imprinted on their countenances. 
The eyes of the natives of Sulimania are fine and dark, of a grave 
and thoughtful expression ; and their whole demeanour answers to 
the same description. The current faith of this district, in com- 
mon with that of every one within the pale of Constantinople, is 
Mahomedan, of the Sunni, or orthodox creed; but I believe that 
every sect of the prophet, besides a certain number of Jews and 
Christians, are scattered throughout the whole country that bears 
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the name of Courdistan. The differing creedg of some of the 
Mahomedan sects act as distinguishingly upon the characters of 
their professors ; and one of the most ferocious is that embraced 
by the Sorani tribe, who call themselves Yezedi, after a caliph of 
Damascus of that name. They inhabit the mountains of Sindjar, 
a country to the north-west of Bilbos. ‘They are the greatest rob- 
bers of all the Courdish tribes; it being their almost invincible 
hordes which beset and pillage, and too often entirely cut off, the 
caravans which pass towards Merdin. One point of their belief 
is, to hold the killing of a Turk, Persian, Jew, or Christian, as 
meritorious acts in the sight of God. If any of their families 
happen to be afflicted by illness or calamity, they think to propi- 
tiate Heaven by making a vow to go out and murder the first per- 
son of any one of these infidel persuasions (for so they denominate 
them all) whom they may chance to meet. They have no place 
for public or private devotion, considering that prayer is utterly 
useless; and being consequently divested of that principle of hope 
under distress, which so greatly tends to assuage and humanize 
character, the fury of their desperation in calamity is tremendous ; 
and believing that the Devil is equal in power to God, and more 
active, they hold him in such dread as never to allow his name to 
be even alluded to in their presence. Transmigration is another of 
their superstitions; and notwithstanding their indifference to 
human blood, they have the utmost dread of shedding that of an 
animal. No distinction of relationship is regarded in their mar- 
riages, the women being bought and sold in the most sordid traf- 
fick between fathers and sons; and even their funerals exhibit 
scenes of the most extravagant excesses ; in short, of all the law- 
less tribes I have ever heard of inthe East, this appears the most 
detestable. Their dress is equally coarse and loathsome with their 
manners ; and the only distinction of their chief is a black tur- 
ban. They cut their shirts round at the top, for which peculiarity 
they assign this whimsical reason: ‘ It is a type of the circle of 
light that came from heaven, and settled round the neck of their 
devout caliph, when he was inspired with an inextinguishable 
hatred against all Turks and Christians.” ’ 


Among the most entertaining parts of the present work, we 
may reckon those which are dedicated to the delineation of these 
tribes, from which we regret that we can make no farther 
quotations. — On his second visit to ‘Tabreez, where he re- 
mained four months, the traveller projected an expedition for 
the purpose of exploring East Courdistan. | 

Sian-Kala is the capital of a large district inhabited by the 
Afshars, a powertul tribe; and Ali Khan, their chief, resides 
there. Itis the gate of Eastern Courdistan. Ali, to whom 
Sir Robert had letters, has a stud of the finest horses in 
Persia; and those who have a fondness for this noble animal 


will be thankful for the following information : 
L 3 ‘ He 
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‘ He (Ali Khan) shewed me several of the Turcoman breed. 
This kind of horse in itself is preferable to the pure Persian race 
for positive service. It is of a larger size; standing commonly 
from fifteen to sixteen hands high; and has also the advantage con- 
siderably in bone, as well as being inexhaustible under fatigue: 
its powers of speed are very great. The Turcomans in the posses- 
sion of the Khan are a mixed breed, half Persian blood; by 
which cross their figure is improved, though not their virtues. The 
Turcoman horse is scanty in barrel, has long legs, very often ewe 
necks *, and always large heads * ; but the creature got from a fine 
Persian mare is a most magnificent looking animal. A fine pure 
blooded horse from Turcomania is worth two or three hundred 
tomauns. Arabian horses are not very common in the north of 
Persia; but the breed between them and a Persian mare is all ele- 
gance and elasticity, being of a rather stronger mould than the 
Arab of Nidjed, the best race of the country. The Persian horses 
never exceed fourteen, or fourteen and a half hands; yet, certainly, 
zn the whole, are taller than the Arabs. Those of the desert, and 
country about Hillah, run very small, but are full of bone and of 
good speed. General custom feeds and waters them only at sun- 
rise and sunset, when they are cleaned. Their usual provender is 
barley, and chopped straw, which, if the animals are picqueted, is 
put into a nose-bag and hung from their heads ; but if stabled, it 
is thrown into a small lozenge-shaped hole left in the thickness of 
the mud-wall for that purpose, but much higher up than the line 
of our mangers, and there the animal eats at his leisure. Hay is 
a kind of food not known here. The bedding of the horse consists 
of his dung, after having been carefully exposed to the drying ef- 
fects of the sun during the day; it then becomes quite pulverised, 
and in that state is nightly spread under him. Little of it touches 
his body, that being covered by his clothing, a large nummud, 
from the ears to the tail, and bound firmly round his belly by a very 
long surcingle. But this apparel is only tor cold weather; in the 
warmer season the night-clothes are of a lighter substance, and 
during the heat of the day the animal is kept entirely under shade. 
At night he is tied out in the court-yard. In this latter process, 
the horses’ heads are attached to the place of security by double 
ropes from their halters; and the heels of their hinder legs are 
confined by cords of twisted hair, fastened to iron rings and pegs 
driven into the earth. The same custom prevailed in the time of 
Xenophon; and for the same reason, to secure them from being 
able to attack and maim each other ; the whole stud generally con- 
sisting of stallions. Their keepers, however, always sleep on their 
rugs, amongst them, in case of such accidents; and sometimes, 
notwithstanding all this care, they manage to break loose, and then 
the combat ensues. <A general neighing, screaming, kicking and 
snorting soon rouses the groom; and the scene, for a while, is ter- 
rible. Indeed no one can conceive the sudden uproar of such a 





* The strict meaning of this sentence is, that the Turcoman 
horse has more than one neck, and more than one head, but how 
many it does not state. ev. 
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moment, who has not been in Eastern countries to hear it; and 
then all who have, must bear me witness that the noise is tremend- 
ous. They seize, and bite, and kick each other with the most de- 
termined fury; and frequently cannot be separated before their 
heads and haunches stream with blood. Even in skirmishes be- 
tween the natives, their horses take part in the fray ; tearing each 
other with their teeth, while their masters are at similar close 
quarters on their backs.’ * 


The main object of this journey was to visit the internal 
labyrinths of the rocky mountain of Kerefto. The height 
exceeds 400 feet, and on one of its points was the entrance 
into the caves, about 30 feet from the base of the rock. Two 
doorways conduct into the two caverns, whose roofs are arched 
to the height of 15 feet, and about six wide. No inscription 
appeared in these rooms. ‘The chief entrance into the larger 
cavern is the commencement of a steep ascending passage. — 
We must again refer our readers, who are desirous of a 
minute account of these subterraneous halls, to the work 
itself: but those who have an appetite for mystery and horror 
will be delighted with the following passage, which reminds 
us of Mrs. Radcliffe, — whose death we were sorry to see re- 
cently announced : 


‘ From one of these sort of corridors, we entered a door-way 
to the right, and proceeded thence along a passage for more than 
three hundred yards, in pursuit of a considerable apartment with 
a large quadrangular stone in the midst of it; which our con- 
ductor had told us was somewhere in that direction, but our search 
proved unsuccessful ; and he did not seem inclined to comply with 
our wishes, to renew the attempt down any other of the very dis- 
tant leading paths. Indeed, at every step of our advance, after 
quitting the great cavern, he seemed to increase in wariness ; 
being apprehensive, he said, that we should either lose our way, or 
come suddenly on some den of the wild animals of the mountain, 
with which these recesses were amply peopled. The sort of smells 
which assailed us in passing some of the avenues bore sufficient 
evidence to the truth of the latter statement ; but the other cause 
of alarm not appearing quite so evident, I could not be persuaded 
to turn back. We then pressed on, and after some little time, 
reached a large cave of nature’s own work entirely ; the only ad- 
dition from man being a flight of steps cut up to its entrance. 
When within, we perceived light through asmall crack in the rock ; 
and on looking at my compass, I found it lay south-east ; hence, 
we were then near that face of the mountain. In this remote 
cavern I observed the singularity of several distinct heaps o 
stones, with a large one stuck up in the centre of each heap, in 
the manner of a memorial over graves ; and, indeed, I should think 





* This again is new information, viz. that the hostile riders of 
these horses tear each other with their teeth. Rev. 
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them to be such. In the natural recess of the same chamber, we 
discovered a wooden coffin of rude workmanship, containing a 
body wrapped in linen, and from the freshness of the winding- 
sheet, it must have been of recent interment. Hence I doubt not 
that both it and the heaps of stones near cover the remains of 
some of the bold followers of Mustapha Beg, a mountain-chief, 
who, with sixty desperate men and their families, about four years 
ago took possession of the Kerefto caves, and holding them 
as an impregnable fortress, subsisted by the most daring rob- 
beries. Some met the freebooter’s fate in various ways; but the 
leader himself afterwards received pardon, and is now at the 
court of the present Wally of Senna. Havine left this den, of 
_ probably more direful scenes than any which the four-footed 
prowlers of the same midnight regions might have exhibited, we 
retraced our steps back to the great centre cavern: whence we 
diverged again, the the northern avenue, seeing in our way other 
ramifications branching to the right and left, but we kept on in 
that which seemed the principal, till, having got deep in water, we 
were obliged to stop, and return. Our venerable guide remarked, 
that had it been shallower now, and we could therefore have gone 
forward to the end, we should have arrived at a large cave, con- 
taining a pond in the middle of fathomless depth, while the banks 
around were covered with arich verdure, comprising every species 
of grass possible to be met with. This was very like a tale of the 
genil, and told well in the spot where we heard it.’ 


These encaverned labyrinths have perhaps occasionally 
been the refuge of banditti: but their style, their size, their 
masterly finishing, and their regularly disposed niches for 
lamps, all shew their purpose to have been more worthy and 
solemn; and the author rationally conjectures that they 
were appropriated to some religious mystery, probably that 
of Zoroaster. 

Sir Robert now projected a return to Tabreez, round the 
lake of Ouroomia, or Shahy lake, a tract hitherto unvisited 
by European travellers, owing to the wild tribes who frequent 
it: but we lament that we cannot even present an epitome of 
this interesting expedition. After a residence of another 
month in the capital of Abba Mirza, the time of departure 
by the way of Constantinople arrived; and Sir R. accord- 
ingly left ‘Tabreez for the shores of the Bosphorus, 19th 
October, 1819. — We are sorry that we must here close this 
article, which has already reached an unusual length; with- 
out even an allusion to the multifarious objects of curiosity and 
research, that are illustrated by this indefatigable traveller in the 
course of his journey to Constantinople, and thence to Russia. 
Our regret is indeed diminished, by recollecting that this 
route has been accurately described by several enlightened and 
well-informed persons who have traversed the same regions. 

From 
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From the preceding report, our general opinion of the 
merits and faults of this narrative may y be easily collected. It 
is too long and diffuse ; inflicting on those who read for instruc- 
tion, or for amusement, too heavy a task; as if the author 
intended to impose the perusal of it by way of retaliation 
for the rugged ascents and toilsome marches of his own ex- 
pedition. It also betrays too much of plain downright book- 
making; as if the whole was designed to reimburse him, 
at the cost of the literary part of the community, for the 
expences of his journey. ‘This is an evil with which we are 
in the daily habits of conflicting; and a growing evil, which 
tends to bring literature itself into contempt, and to lower 
the character and dignity of its professors. 

On the language of this narrative, we have already made 
some incidental remarks; and it really is to be lamented that 
it should so frequently offend by incorrectness, when a little 
care would free an important work from such a remediable 
objection. What are we to say of such phraseology as the \ 
‘ waveless sea of shadeless heat,’ (p. 69.) or of persons 
taking ‘their leaves ? (p. 274.) Or who that has ever learnt 
a grammar can tolerate such expressions as the following ? 
It * could not fail re-assuring,’ p. 473., instead of, ¢o re-assure): 
—‘* prevented myself exploring,’ p.490., for, prevented me 

JSrom exploring : —‘ had likely proved,’ p. 555., for, was likely | 
to have ‘proved ; ;—and multitudes of similar faults. 

The plates are numerous and acceptable illustrations of ty 
this costly and bulky publication. 





Art. III. Essays on Subjects of important Enquiry, in Meta- 
physics, Morals, and Religion; accompanied by References to 
Passages in numerous Authors, illustrative of the same. By 
the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 8vo. pp.615. Boards. 
Cadell. 1822. 


M Any of our readers are well acquainted with the name of 

the late Mr. Hawkins Browne, and will be glad to re- 
ceive this posthumous volume of the productions of his pen. 
It consists of Essays on Reason, on the Passions, on Free 
Agency, on Society, on Moral Obligation, on Virtue and 
Vice, on the Being and Attributes of God, on Infidelity, 
Religion, Enthusiasm, and Superstition, on Prayer, on a 
State of Tr ial, on the Reward of Virtue and Punishment of 
Vice, on the ‘Soul's Immateriality and Immortality, and on 
the Evidences of the Christian Religion. We shall furnish 
a sufficient recommendation of the work to the particular 


attention of all those who had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Hawkins 
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Hawkins Browne, when we assure them that it is not unworthy 
of its author; for it exhibits throughout marks of a sound 
and_ solid judgment, great seriousness of reflection, consider- 
able research, and much compactness of reasoning. ‘The 
best essays, in our opinion, are those which treat on Infi- 
delity, and on I*nthusiasm and Superstition; and from. the 
last of these we quote the ensuing passages, illustrative of 
the author’s mode of composition : 


‘ The human mind cannot divest itself of all belief in some sort 
of invisible power, by whatever name it may be called; and some 
degree of superstition must arise whenever that invisible power is 
conceived irresistible, and thought defective in wisdom or good- 
ness. It will increase in proportion to the idea conceived of that 
deficiency ; and will shew itself in its blackest colours when the in- 
visible power is entirely divested of all traces of wisdom and good- 
ness, and becomes a most deformed monster of tolly or of wicked- 
ness. ‘This is not an exaggerated description of heathen gods, nor 
of the universal objects of pagan idolatry. 

‘ Reason, in its sublimest energies, and illuminated by Revela- 
tion, leads us to true religion. When more imperfectly exercised, 
or when involved in gentile darkness, it affords a light more or less 
steady, in proportion to the progress it has made, and leads us by 
degrees to a knowledge of sacred truth. Every passion, on. the 
other hand, especially that of fear, leads us to superstition. 

‘ Virtue and religion reciprocate as cause and effect: so do 
vice and superstition. 

‘ If we are ourselves devoid of virtue, we can never bring our 
minds to a conception of the Divine purity ; we can have no ad- 
miration of holiness, no love for goodness, no desire of imitating 
the true God, by transcribing in our own hearts a faint image of 
his moral perfection, or of pleasing him by obeying his laws. 

‘ On the Contrary, our own habitual corruption having perverted 
every kind affection, every good principle of our nature, every 
sound dictate of our understanding, the worst things will appear 
the best; we shall imagine wickedness of every kind the most 
pleasing to the invisible power we adore; we shall suppose that 
power to be in itself wicked, and the patron of all iniquity. The 
love of evil leads us to the love and admiration of an evil being. 
This superstition, therefore, originates from vice, and is the most 
powerful promoter of it. A pagan, sincere in the worship of an 
amorous or cruel god, must himself be amorous or cruel, and the 
more devoutly or the more frequently he worships his idol, the 
more will he increase his lascivious or ferocious disposition. 

‘ If a worshipper of such deities could be supposed a good man, 
the object of his worship must be the object of his indignation and 
abhorrence ; his obedience to his god must be accompanied with 
hatred to him. Religion is not a more powerful promoter of virtue 
than superstition is of vice. 

‘ The greatest violations of purity, modesty, decency, civiliz- 
ation, and nature herself, have been incorporated into pagan wor- 
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ship; were practised by the most enlightened nations before the 
blessed advent of Christ, or their conversion to his religion ; and 
are at this hour esteemed sacred by the Gentoos. The cruelty of 
pagan worship is more conspicuous and more universal than its las- 
civiousness. 

‘ Superstition, nursed in ignorance, and arising from the barbar- 
ous manners, as well as depraved passions, of those nations, which 
in the earliest times migrated from their original country and pa- 
triarchal stock, has been always savage and cruel, inflicting the 
severest torments upon its miserable devotees, and exciting them 
to every ebullition of hatred and extragance of revenge, to san- 
guinary desolation and exterminating wars. The superstitious 
paint their gods as delighting in cruelty, consequently they must 
conceive no worship so acceptable to them, as that which gratifies 
their ferocious temper in the excruciating tortures of their own 
votaries, and in all the sufferings which these votaries can force 
other men to endure. 

‘ They eagerly inflict severe evils upon themselves and others, in 
order to avoid more horrid and more universal calamities, which 
their affrighted imagination conceives the gods ready to pour upon 
them. ‘The heathens despaired of obtaining good from gods, 
whom they painted as the authors of evil alone; which was parti- 
cularly the description of the infernal deities, and therefore the 
earnest pursuit of the most ardent devotee was the averting evil. 
From hence arose human sacrifices, not only the sacrifices of pri- 
soners taken in war, or of the aged or deformed, but of tender inno- 
cent children, and those the most healthy and beautiful, and most 
beloved by their infatuated parents. Such a sacrifice was esteemed 
greater, and more acceptable to the gods. 

‘ The abominable wickedness of mankind, whether displayed in 
sensual passions, in diabolical fury, or in obduracy of heart, has 
never been carried to so great excess, as when originating from 
superstition, or when inflamed by it. | 

‘ Although from the imperfection of our present state, and the 
innumerable circumstances which lend a baneful aid to superstition, 
it is a darkness which could only be dispelled by evangelical light ; 
yet the horrors I have described could never have disgraced 
Greece and Rome in the most splendid periods of paganism, nor 
Indostan at the present day, if a maxim had not become very un- 
happily prevalent, that the most enlightened ought to worship the 
gods according to the laws of their country, while the vulgar were 
kept in servile awe. 

‘ This doctrine is to be found in the writings of very ancient 
Indian sages, as well as in the philosophy of the peripatetics and 
stoics. It is a doctrine cruelly uncharitable to our fellow-men, as 
it deprives them of all the advantages which the superior genius 
or knowledge of the more enlightened can afford. While philoso- 

hers made considerable advances in the discovery of Divine truth, 
they left their countrymen, and those whom the feelings of hu- 
manity ought most to have endeared to them, in astate of dreadful 
depravity. The laws of the country, derived from dark ae 
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and barbarous times, gave a fatal sanction to all which was a 
abominable. The idea, that we ought to conform our worshi 
those laws, sunk Greece and Rome into the foulest idolatry, in the 
most splendid periods of their history. From this idolatry, indeed, 
we have no reason to suppose, that they could have emerged by 
the light of philosophy alone ; but if the teachers of human wis- 
dom had diffused among the people all the light which illumin- 
ated their own minds, and if legislators had framed their codes of 
religion from the purest motives, availing themselves of all the 
knowledge they could attain, the horrors of paganism would have 
been mitigated, and superstition greatly repressed. 

‘ If we believe the deity whom we worship to be devoid of good- 
ness, we cannot sincerely love or venerate him. Whenever a ray 
of reason pierces the dark cloud of superstition, there must be a 
secret hatred for a malevolent being, and a contempt for a las- 
civious one. 

‘ This hatred and contempt were often manifested in gentile 
worship; the gods were assailed by imprecations and menaces, 
and exposed to every indignity which the rancor of impotent rage 
could suggest. 

‘ This was a treatment these gods amply deserved, who were 
framed after the model of the werst human passions, in times of 
licentiousness, anarchy, and violence. 

* But although sudden provocation naturally excited the keenest 
resentment against deities, who were before the objects of hatred ; 
yet a deep awe of the Divine power, and a constant dread of the 
manner in which at any moment it may be exerted, is the predo- 
minant feeling of the superstitious. The fear of God, when separ- 
ated from the love of him, produces superstition; as the love of 
God, when unaccompanied with filial reverence, constitutes one 
species of enthusiasm. When we fear a being whom we cannot 
love, we must be impressed with a constant gloom. 

‘ For this reason, all places of idolatrous or superstitious wor- 
ship have conveyed melancholy ideas, from the sombrous cavern 
or the tremendous grove, to the solemn darkness of the pagoda. 
Every calamity of life is enhanced by the supposition that it pro- 
ceeds from some malignant invisible power, capable of inflicting 
unknown and unlimited misery upon mankind. A future state, 
which to the truly religious is the highest source of comfort, and 
anticipation of joy, to the superstitious becomes the spring of the 
most dreadful terror; for the passion of fear has an infinite object 
to excite alarm.’ 


As the reader may perceive by the passage which we have 
just cited, this publication is valuable rather from the writer’s 
good sense in selecting and arranging, in a compendious and 
systematic form, the happiest remarks of divines and moral- 
ists on the several subjects treated, than from any originality 
to which it can justly lay claim. The judgment, however, 
required for the execution of such a design is very great, and 
the utility of it when well executed is ‘by no means to be 
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lightly appreciated ; for opinions, which are scattered abroad 
in different writers, Communicate mutual illustration and in 
fact acquire a new force and significancy when brought toge- 
ther; in the same manner as rays of light, which are feeble 
and ineffectual when dispersed, become operative in propor- 
tion as they are concentrated. 

The essay on Prayer was published separately in Mr. 
Browne’s lifetime, but is now presented to the world with 
considerable alterations, suggested by his more mature re- 
flection. In the papers on the Soul’s Immateriality and 
Immortality, he has transfused into prose the best points of 
his father’s admirable poem De Animi Inmortalitate, enforced 
with additional reasonings and illustrations. ‘To each essay 
is subjoined a list of the principal passages in the writers who 
were consulted by the author, on which he has relied in his 
text. — We have remarked several trifling inaccuracies, of the 
press, which we presume are attributable to the obscurity of the 
MS. We need only particularize a few. Manicheon (p, 402. 
line 8.) for Manichean. Moses Mendelo-sohm (p. 536. line 
12.) for Moses Mendelshon. Dicimus vivere (p. 581. line last 
but 5.) for discimus vivere. In page 426. line 23. a reference 
is made to Bishop ‘Taylor’s Freedom of Thinking, instead of 
his Liberty of Prophecy; and in page 537. line 3. to Couston’s 
Boethius instead of Preston’s Boethius. ‘In the list of the 
works consulted by the author, Norris’s Theory of the Ideal 
World, (p. 611. line 36.) is stated to be comprehended in one 
volume, though in fact it consists of two. Sandersoni Pre- 
lationes is mentioned at p. 613. line 13., instead of Sandersoni 
Prelectiones ; and Taylor’s Cases of Conscience are quoted 
at p. 614. line 23. as fol. 1796. but should be fol. 1696., that 
being the same work which is mentioned in the same page 
under the title of Ductor Dubitantium, fol. 1696. 














Art. 1V. The Etonian. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 142. 4s. 
Boards. Colburn. 1822. 

T=? placid imperturbable vanity, with which so many of 

our contemporaneous authors and critics are in the habit 
of surveying and estimating their own productions, cannot 
fail to have raised the good-humoured smiles of observant 
readers. Every age of literature has, no doubt, presented 
such examples, from the * Beatus Fannius” of Horace to 
the * Lord Fanny” of Pope, and to that ‘“ Great Apologist” 
who is so often mentioned with honor by Henry Fielding: — 
P but we question whether any literary period has abounded so 
largely as our own, with specimens of this agreeable self- 
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complacency. The repetition of such instances has at length 
engendered-a-similar tone and spirit, unconsciously, (we are 
willing to believe,) in writers of a very different natural dis- 
position; and we seem reduced to this alternative, viz. to be 
distrusted, trom distrusting ourselves too much, by the un- 
thinking multitude of fashionable readers,—or to disgust the 
better judging few, by assuming a quality which we should 
be sorry indeed not to find disgusting to ourselves also. 

Does any un-observant person doubt the fact to which we 
have alluded? Let him look at the authoritative tone in 
which the interests of empires, nay of human nature itself, are 
discussed and decided in certain popular compositions, and 
then weigh the real force and fairness of the reasons on which 
this assumed dictatorship so insecurely rests. Let him turn 
to kindred decisions in the minor matters of ¢aste; — and, 
after having gazed in astonishment at the summary repeal 
of the wisest enactments of an older criticism, let him attend 
to the cool accents of contempt with which the opinions of 
our ancestors on all such points are treated ;—and, if he takes 
a sufficient view of some of our most approved prose-writers 
and poets, he will, we think, finally arrive at that comfortable 
conclusion which Dr. Johnson suggests in his burlesque pa- 
raphrase of those celebrated lines in Euripides, of which the 
Doctor also afforded so beautiful a serious translation: 


‘“* Err shall they not, who resolute explore 
Time’s gloomy backward with judicious eyes ; 
And scanning right the practices of yore, 
Shall deem our hoar progenitors unwise.” 


They are not, however, our “ hoar progenitors” so cor- 
rectly as they are our more immediate predecessors, who 
excite this noble disdain in our contemporaries. It is not 
the age of ruffs and fardingales, nor the origin and first 
mighty progress of English literature, that raises so elegant 
a fastidiousness. On the contrary, all that is antique must 
be divine; and the genius of the age of Elizabeth, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallows up the wit and wisdom of every suc- 
ceeding age, (until we arrive at our own blessed era!) in 
the judgment of these impartial scholars. It is Swift, it is 
Addison, and at length Johnson himself, whose shallow 
criticisms and bounded efforts of imagination are so mag- 
nanimously despised ; and it is Pope, (above all others Pope, 
according to his own prophetic and proveking Dunciad,) who 
is the object of contempt. ‘ Pope is a man that I detest,’ 
says one of the boys in the very ‘ Etonian’ before us, speak- 
ing in the person of Homer; and thus indicating that the 
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arrogant cant of several distinguished scholars of the day 
has penetrated into the recesses, 


‘© Where grateful science still adores 


Her Henry’s holy shade.” 


This is melancholy. Its results indeed are but too obvious, 
throughout the volumes now on our table; and they cast a 
cloud over youthful genius and knowlege of a very eminent 
and meritorious character, which none can sufficiently regret 
who do not warmly feel the ** Verecundia commendat ingenium” 
of the Roman; or who do not sympathize as cordially as we 
do, (from boyish associations and partialities,) in the true 
honor and interests of one of the noblest of our English seats 
of public education. 

‘ I much fear that Dr. Johnson had about as much poetry 
in his constitution as he had humility.’ This is another sen- 
tence in the present work. It is truly painful to read such 
words from the pens of promising and clever young men; 
who, in mistaking genius for knowlege and precocity for 
maturity, seem at the same time to have thrown away the 
very flower of their youth, 


‘¢ The rose and blush of their fair pudency.” 


What is the cause of this unhappy self-conceit? Un- 
doubtedly, it is the imitation of their elders and superiors in 
every kind. It is the echo of the insolence of some of our 
most popular writers; who, in long studied essays, have 
vented a spleen most unworthy of any literary question, and 
particularly of an examination into the merits of the illus- 
trious dead. It is the echo, more especially, of the over- 
weening vanity of several of our favored poets; of the ‘* Lake- 
School,” above all other irregular sects in poetry which have 
of late so divided our barmonious creed, that we have no 
longer any uniformity of theory or practice among us. This 
may be all very well: but, surely, it is very ill to see some 
of the best hopes of the rising generation so frustrated, by 
the miserable mimicry of mystical metaphysics, as to sink fine 
imagination, deep learning, sound and rational feeling, and 
all that is good and great in intellect, in the excessive ad~- 
miration of such charlatanerie as the pretended insight into 
nature beyond that of their predecessors, which is claimed 
by the professors and pupils of this school. To the real 
genius, worth, wisdom, whatever it may be, of these poets, 
and of all that belongs to them, we have ever done ample 
homage: but we really cannot bow down, and cut ourselves 
with knives and lancets, and cry, ‘* Baal, Baal,” up to that 
prolongation and height of ecstasy which they a of 
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their admirers. We cannot knock the table, like Lavater’s. 
black, so wildly and so repeatedly, in wonder at our master and 
his conjuration, When one of them (Mr. Wordsworth) talks 
of the age in which poetry was not, meaning the time almost 
from Milton to himself, with the exception of Lady Winchel- 
sea! and when another (Mr. Southey) extols Mr. Southey, in 
his varied works, (from the Introduction to Madoc down to the 
self-defenee, or rather self-applause, in his Vision of Judg- 
ment,) almost as highly as his fellow extols his fellow, and who 
blushes not to talk of Milton and Wordsworth in the same 
breath; when such, we say, is the case, surely it is not only 
fair but necessary to admonish the young and unwary how 
these “ Water-Poets” do collaud themselves ! 

That such warning is but too much wanted in ‘* The 
Etonian,’ we perceive not only from the pervading excellence 
of the terms on which these youthful writers stand with each 
distinct individual nwmber one, but also from the perpetual 
and most prosing complacency with which they dwell on the 
proceedings of their literary and convivial society, which they 
call ‘the King of Clubs.’ The nonsense of this meeting oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of both volumes ; and, with the 
exception of some happy hits, which are thickly sprinkled 
over several numbers and thinly enough over others, it is to 
be ranked among the most cheerfully dull fictitious re- 
cords of the sort that we remember in the annals of light 
literature. In truth, it is by much the worst part of the book, 
and the dead weight that hangs about it. They who talk, and 
more especially they who write, at stated periods, very pro- 
fusely about themselves, must be perfectly well at ease with 
those personages, and conceive their readers to be so too. — 
From what cause can this arise, particularly in youthful au- 
thors, but from one ? 

Having said this, we feel it incumbent on us to explain, by 
a few extracts, our allusion to the evil influence of the 
“© Lake-School” of Vanity, as well as Poetry, on these young 
and animated aspirants after fame ; and then we shall proceed, 
with little comparative interruption, in a very different strain ; 
—astrain of high panegyric, not to say of fond admiration for 
the fruits of learning and fancy produced in those beloved 
and fabled groves on the banks of Thames, which certainly 
have a power of fixing attachment on them that is not ro- 
mantically but really described in Gray’ s immortal ode “ On 
the Distant Prospect of Eton Cellege 

The passages, then, which we were for ‘ced to mark, and which 
with pain we bring forwards, are, among others, the following. 
Speaking of Mr. "Wordsworth, the youthful critic at p.224. 
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of vol.i. observes: ‘ Inimitably beautiful as are thesé work- 
ings upon natural incidents, and quite, as I believe, beyond the 
example of former ages, yet they are as dust in the balance, when 
brought in contact with those mighty, those painfully mighty, 
energies and travaillings of the soul, of which many of his 
longer odes and blank verse poems are composed.’ So the 
‘ dust in the balance’ of Mr. Wordsworth’s merit is ‘beyond 
the example of former ages’ ! — Dust, indeed, he must have 
thrown in the eyes of his devoted admirers; love-powder of 
some extraordinary kind he must have administered to them, 
to make them believe this! We earnestly advise this in- 
genious and able young writer to peruse again certain po - 
tions of the Metamorphoses of Ovid; some of the finer 
passages in Lucretius; parts of the Georgics (especially) of 
Virgil; and, adding large draughts from the Odyssey, and 
from the Erotic and Gnomic poets of Greece, to proceed then 
downwards, in a gentle and congenial slope, through Selec- 
tions trom Shakspeare and. Milton, to the moral, descriptive, 
and impassioned parts of Dryden and Pope; closing, if he 
pleases, with a good gulp or two of Akenside. ‘Then let him 
use any, or no outward, expression of modest and ingenuous 
shame, but let him feel it deeply in his heart, for having 
raised for a moment the idol of his misguided imagination, 
the poet of ostentatious intercourse with nature, the mingler of 
metaphysical common-places (falsely represented as original 
reveries, under the mist of rambling prose) with very ordin- 
ary and wunexalted blank versification;— above whom ? — 
above the inspired priests of nature ; who betrayed not, and 
dishonored not, ali her mysteries in the eyes of the vul- 
gar, but yet presented an intelligible and distinct figure and 
feeling to every reader ; — reserving the glories under the veil, 
for those only who had gifted eyes to gaze on them : — touch- 
ing, in a word, delicately on those awakening materials of the 
imagination, which are much too subtle ever to be conveyed 
to open view, in that anatomizing process of the moderns 
which “loses the spirit, while it thinks to take the body,” 
of the universe. : 

In another part of the same volume, p.324., the same 
writer (as we discovered before we referred to the index) thus 
expresses himself: 


‘ That to Coleridge and Wordsworth the poetry, the philo- 
sophy, and criticism, of the present day, does actually owe its 
peculiar character, and its distinguishing excellence over that of the 
last century, those who would trace the origin of the present opi- 
nions back for thirty years would find no difficulty in believing. 


Rev. Frees. 1823. _-M Here 
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Here we cease; having, we fear, but too fully established those 
charges of presumption, and traced them to their cause, with 
which we have been unavoidably and most reluctantly com- 
pelled to temper our. praise of ‘ The Etonian.’ ‘The senti- 
ments which stand prominently forth in these extracts appear 
in-many other parts of the work : but the author of these is de- 
cidedly:the youth of the greatest genius and acquirements in the 
society, and therefore we have taken the pains here bestowed 
on his.errors. Indeed, we do earnestly hope that one who ap- 
s to be endowed with such a variety of talent, — with wit, 

as exhibited, in a most happy piece of burlesque criticism, pre- 
sently to be quoted,—with learning, throughout,—with a strong 
vein of poetic feeling and expression,—and with bold and dis- 
tinct aspirings after meaning in his metaphysical lucubrations, 
will become in future a bright and useful ornament and sup- 
port of the literature of his native country. Let him be as- 
sured, however, and his own patient reflection w7// assure him, 
that the exclusive and utterly unreasoning admiration of any 
age or school in poetry will mot advance his honorable ambi- 
tion to be distinguished in the annals of ability and scholarship. 
Let him ot imagine that, because Shakspeare is a giant, Pope 
is a dwarf; and that, because science is decidedly improved in 
our age, taste also has attained an equal maturity. Let him 
look again into his Addison, and again into his Johnson. Let 
him consider the plain but elegant setting of the pearls of the 
former ; and he will perceive that the author has sometimes 
dived as deeply for them, although he has not brought them 
out. as ostentatiously, as some of our contemporaries, and that 
he has found perhaps as many secrets, though certainly not as 
many mares’ nests, as his wordy successors. With regard to 
Johnson, let him read Boswell again, and blush at denying se/f- 
humility to this pious and ingenuous though imperfect being ; 
let, him deliberately contemplate the poetic power and im- 
agination of Rasselas; and compare many passages in the 
Imitations of Juvenal, and some of the best minor pieces, 
(the verses on Levett, among the rest,) with any similar com- 
positions: then Jet him utter as public a recantation of his un- 
generous attack, as. he has courted painful publicity in first 
making it. — On the subject of that same publicity, we shall not 
add our mite to the general notoriety attached so prematurely, 
and we think so injudiciously, to the names of these youthful 
authors. The exercise of rising talent in English composition, 
of the most varied and original kind, we would highly commend, 
and ardently encourage: butjwe think that to bring boys be- 
fore the world as known and: named essayists and versifiers, 
while at school, cannot for many obvious reasons be very ham 
sirable. 
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sirable. Nor is this argument much weakened in effect, when 


applied to young men in. their first residence at Coll 
There, also, a dangerous vanity may be fostered, anid th 
bloom of young modesty be unhappily brushed away ; and, to 
dwell no longer on this plain but most serious objection, earty 
propensities towards public authorship are not prudently to be 
nursed and cherished, if we consider the too frequent destinies 
of that race of beings, whom “ men, gods, and columns,” 
seem alike to have devoted to a most uncertain share of 
worldly prosperity. A few great examples to the contravy, al- 
though occurring in modern times, cannot rationally be ad- 


duced as counteracting the force of this common but import- 
ant observation. 


We shall now begin our quotations with some poetical 
selections which, as we conceive, possess great beauty. — The 


first is a pair of sonnets, from the same writer to whom we 
have already so fully adverted. 


‘ Dunster Hermitage. 


‘ Here were a bower for Love! This balmy grot 
Cresting the mountain-summit, whiles around 
The thick oaks shut the world from this sweet spot, 
The great sea rolls beyond with ceaseless sound ! 
On such an eve as this, O Mary, be 
In such a place as this, and I will tell 
My love with holier warmth, touch’d by the spelt 
Intense of heaven, of air, of earth, and sea, 
Then should our love be glowing as yon sky, 
Pure as the crescent in the dim twilight, 
Eternal as the ocean in his might, 
And we the lovers joyously on high 
Sitting above the world. But distant far 
Art thou, and lonely, like the evening star. 


‘ Barle-Edge Abbey. 


“ And Time has spared no more! Those ruins gray 
Left the sole vouchers for the house of prayer, 
To tell the pensive truant from his way | 
That voice of rapture once was breathing there ! 
Strange! for the mountain rears its head as high, 
The river murmurs in its course as clear ;— 
E’en yet methinks a spirit lingers here ; 
And each lone fragment, as I wander by, 
Speaks of a fall’n religion. Awful thought ! 
To those who know how frail all earthly power, 
When the dread summons of our latest hour 
Calls us away —to be as we have fought = 
The fight of faith! but hark! the night-wind sings ! 
Farewell! still record of forgotten things.’ 
M 2 These 
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These two sonnets appear to us excellent specimens of pro- 
ficiency in the very best manner of the two authors, who form 
the pillars of the poetical creed of the young writer, as deve- 
loped by himself in the present yolumes. The first sonnet 
has much of the deep and pure tenderness, which has justly 
won his heart in the love-verses of Coleridge; and the second, 
though perhaps too good, and too free from mannerism or 
affectation of any kind, to be characterized as in the peculiar 

; style of Wordsworth, tastes very strongly of his genius and 
general merits.’ How much superior is it to the following, 
out of the first number of ‘ Hore Paludane ; or Drops of 
Derwentwater,’ at page 297. of the first volume ? 


‘ Sonnet on the State of Spain in April, 1820, 


‘ I sat, and bask’d me in the noontide sun, 
By Derwent’s lovely water ; bright he shone, 
The sun shone bright, but ever and anon \ 
Athwart his chariot’s golden track did run 
Light fleeting clouds, then fled, as if to shun 
Th’ insulted monarch’s ire ; the first scarce gone, 
Sunward their brother clouds came trooping on, 
Like ee fancies, one by one 
Crossing the clear orb of my mind. In Spain 
Thus civil strife to foreign war succeeds, 
And each extinguished feud its fellow breeds ; 
So Fate hath order’d, that in endless chain 
Effect from cause shall flow: but what will be 
The end of this, no mortal can foresee. 








W.W.’ 


This last couplet is a most memorable instance of the 
solemn pomp of nothingness, the ‘ Now you shall see— 
what you shall see |” of our great poetical conjuror, another 
W. W.— Does not the title, ‘ Hore Paludane,’ rather 

P smack of the fens of Cambridgeshire ? — “ FENNIS mira 
feritas ;” and we think that we catch a little of the note of the | 
Jen nightingales in the above sonnet. Justice, however, de- 
mands an acknowlegement that the subsequent verses under 
this title are of a better cast. 

We now come to a really excellent poem, ‘ My Brother’s 
Grave,’ which manifests a genuine tenderness of natural feel- 
ing that does great honor to the author. We wish that we 
could insert it entire, but we shall give as much as we can: 








¢ Beneath the chancel’s hallow’d stone, ° 
Expos’d to every rustic tread, 
To few, save rustic mourners, known, 
My brother, is thy lowly bed. 


Few 
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Few words, upon the rough stone ‘graven, 
Thy name —thy birth—thy youth declare — 
Thy innocence —thy hopes of Heaven— 
In simplest phrase recorded there. 
No ’scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 
In mockery o’er my brother’s grave. 


The place is silent — rarely sound 
Is heard those ancient walls around; 
Nor mirthful voice of friends that meet 
Discoursing in the public street ; 
Nor hum of business dull ard loud, 
Nor murmur of the passing crowd, 
Nor soldier’s drum, nor trumpet’s swell, 
From neighb’ring fort or citadel ; 
No sound of human toil or strife 
To death’s lone dwelling speaks of life, 
Nor breaks the silence, sill and deep, 
Where thou, beneath thy burial stone, 
Art laid in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never known. 
The lonely sexton’s footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the walls, 
As, slowly pacing through the aisle, 
He sweeps th’ unholy dust away, 
And cobwebs, which must not defile 
Those windows on the Sabbath-day ; 
And, passing through the central nave, 
Treads lightly on my brother’s grave. 


But when the sweet-ton’d Sabbath-chime, 
Pouring its music on the breeze, 
Proclaims the well-known holy time 
Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees ; 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet, 
And lips and hearts to God are given, 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 
Of earthly ills, in thoughts of Heaven, 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above thy burial stone ? 
What form in priestly meek array 
Beside the altar kneels to pray ? 
What holy hands are lifted up 
To bless the sacramental cup ? 
Full well I know that rev’rend form, 
And if a voice could reach the dead, 
Those tones would reach thee, though the worm, 
My brother, makes thy heart his bed ; 
That sire, who thy existence gave, 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave: 
It is not long since thou wert wont 
Within these sacred walls to kneel ; . 
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This altar, that baptismal font, 
These stones which now thy dust conceal, 
The sweet tones of the Sabbath-bell, 
Were holiest objects to thy soul : 
On these thy spirit lov’d to dwell, 
Untainted by the world’s control. 
My brother, those were happy days, 
When thou and I were children yet ; 
How fondly memory still surveys 
Those scenes the heart can ne’er forget ! 
My soul was then, as thine is now, 
Unstain’d by sin, unstung by pain; 
Peace smiled on each unclouded brow — 
Mine ne'er will be so calm again. 
How blithely then we hail’d the ray 
Which usher’d in the Sabbath-day ! 
How lightly then our footsteps trod 
Yon pathway to the house of God ! 
For souls, in which no dark offence 
Hath sullied childhood’s innocence, 
Best meet the pure and hallow’d shrine, 
Which guiltier bosoms own divine. 


‘ I feel not now as then I felt, 
The sunshine of my heart is o’er ; 
The spirit now is chang’d which dwelt 
Within me in the days before. 
But thou wert snatch’d, my brother, hence, 
In all thy guileless innocence ; 
One Sabbath saw thee bend the knee, 
In reverential piety — 
For childish fants forgiveness crave — 
The next beam’d brightly on thy grave! 
The crowd, of which thou late wert one, 
Now throng’d across thy burial stone ; 
Rude footsteps trampled on the spot, 
Where thou lay’st mouldering and forgot ; 
And some few gentler bosoms wept, 
In silence, where my brother slept.’ 


We have preferred an uninterrupted extract, as being fairer 
to the author ; although we are thus forced to deprive our rea- 
ders of the pleasure of following the poet to still more touch- 
ing recollections at the last. This young minstrel must possess 
great versatility of talent; for he appears in the same volume 
in the character of a very humorous, and perhaps somewhat 
free writer of burlesque verse, on the well-known story of 
Lady Godiva. Not a very prudent choice of a subject, we 
think, has here been made: but little if any thing objectionable 
occurs in the management of it; and a surprising facility of 
composition, in the best manner of Beppo himself, is manifested 
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throughout this odd display of juvenile ability. We cannot, 
however, approve the taste of some other contributor to these 
volumes, who talks in such excessive raptures of the genius of 
his versatile coadjutor, as could hardly be warranted in any 
private association of authors, and much less in their public 
and printed capacity. These youths, indeed, praise each 
other a great deal too much throughout the work. 

It is quite impossible for us to go regularly through the mul- 
tiform and manifold contents of these volumes; and therefore, 
without noticing any other faults in the first, we shall refer with 
various degrees of praise to several of the essays. The paper 
on ‘ Nicknames’ displays considerable boyish fun and clever- 
ness; that on * Yes and No,’ much neatness of antithesis in 
jocose argument; that on the ‘ Christmas Holidays’ might 
compel us to break our previous resolution of passing no more 
censure on the contents of this volume: but it is intitled 
‘ The Miseries of the Christmas Holidays,’ and this word 
alone, we are certain, would be enough to condemn the young 
author in the judgment of his school-fellows. Wedo not be- 
lieve that ingratitude, or a disposition to quiz their own homes, 
is an Etonian vice. 

The paper on ‘ Politeness and Politesse’ is a striking specimen 
of true and hearty John Bullism ; and, although we sincerely 
profess to be better cétizens of the world than to indulge in 
unseemly national prejudices, we must own that at-the present: 
moment, while the rage for emigration from old England in 
the season of her distress is so excessive, we see no harm, but 
rather good, in administering a strong caution to our travel- 
ling countrymen against the faults of foreign character ; — 
lest by chance they should become denationalized, as well as 
expatriated. — The ‘ Treatise on the. Practical Asyndeton,’ 
though not so good as a preceding ‘ Treatise on the Practical 
Bathos,’ has fancy and sense in sufficiency ; and the ‘ Peep into 
Rawsdon Court’ proves an early ‘acquaintance with the habits 
of society, as well as a degree of observation on men. and 
manners, which are very singular ingredients in these volumes. 
~—— On these qualities we shall offer a remark or two, before 
we conclude. | 

The tale of ‘ Girolamo and Sylvestra, from the Italian,’ 
reads well and pleasantly: but we must remark that the sub- 
ject is a farther instance of a somewhat hazardous choice im 
these young authors. Another prose translation from the Italian 
seems also ably executed;— it is that of the well-known 
story of Guiscard and Sigismonda : (vol. ii. p. 105.) — but how 
comes the translator to preserve so solemn a silence about 
the poem of Dryden on this subject ? Does he so far carry 
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the Elizabethan affectation of the day as to undervalue Dryden 
also ? 

‘ Reminiscences of my Youth’ are on a subject which, 
however hackneyed, is sure to please if treated with feeling, as 
it is in the verses before us ; though, however, they rather too 
much resemble a cutting down of the manly simplicity of Gold- 
smith’s “ Deserted Village,” into the little pocket octosyllabics 
of the age in which we sing. 

* Martin Sterling* on Principle’ is a virtuous and high- 
spirited essay, calculated to do much good at a public school ; 
and we eagerly seize this opportunity of observing, with sin- 
cere pleasure, that the tone and feeling manifested on all 
serious occasions by these Etonians is highly creditable to 
themselves, and to all concerned in their education. By 
serious occasions we mean such as they thoroughly, and on re- 
flection, feel to be so; and, although their natural flow of 
spirits, and the truly pardonable levity of youth, may some- 
times lead them to treat with too much wantonness that which 
had better have been left alone, or more gravely mentioned, yet 
on the whole we have marked very few prominent instances of 
this defect: the work being altogether as unexceptionably 
moral, and cheerfully though sincerely religious, as the most 
anxious parents or governors of youth can wish it to be. ‘his 
is high praise; and not only ‘ habeant secum” at present, but 
we may add, which is of much more consequence, “ serventque 
sepulchro.” 

The ‘ £ssay on Coleridge’s Poetry’ we do not hesitate to 
call a masterly piece of criticism; exceptis excipiendis in the 
systematic fervor of admiration. Otherwise, the young critic’s 
quotations would amply bear him out; and they will help to 
strengthen an opinion of our own, which we have not been 
backward in expressing on proper opportunities, that in point 
of intellectual reach and variety, (of genius, in a word,) Mr. 
Coleridge stands decidedly at the head of his own peculiar 
sect or party ; — although we certainly think that he too, zn 
some degree, 


‘© 'To party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


The criticisms ‘ On Wordsworth’s Poetry’ also shew much 
originality and strength of observation: but they are liable to 
a similar objection with that above mentioned, in a more 
vicious excess ; — for the passages adduced in justification of 
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the critic’s inordinate praise are plainly of inferior merit, in 
their own kind, to those which are selected from Coleridge. 

We must be very brief in our notice of the Second Volume; 
and we do not profess, in our review of the first, to have given 
any thing like a complete exhibition of its various contents. 
Our object has been rather to record its prominent excellences, 
and to point out its pervading defects, with the sincere wish 
of benefiting the youthful authors. 

The paper ‘ On the Writings of James Montgomery,’ high 
as the strain of panegyric is, renders no more than justice to 
that beautiful and touching poet: but, in the comparison be- 
tween him and Cowper, the writer certainly betrays much de- 
ficiency of nice discrimination. The resemblance between 
them is rather a family than an individual likeness; and, with 
regard to one conspicuous quality in both, (which is all that we 
can here specify,) the critic is surely quite in error. The re- 
ligious spirit and feeling of Montgomery bear a very partial 
similitude indeed to those attributes in the mind of Cowper ; 
and we do not hesitate a moment in preferring the character of 
devotion that is stamped on the poetry of the bard of Sheffield, 
to that which marks the bias of his more popular predecessor. 
Some confusion of ideas in ‘ The Etonian’ seems hitherto to 
have prevented him from perceiving the difference between 
the pervading gentleness, humility, and subdued tone of heart- 
felt piety which animate and eetherialize the works of Montgo- 
mery, and the equally sincere but certainly more exacting, if 
not more exclusive, spirit which gives intense nerve and so- 
lemnity perhaps, though less attractive persuasiveness, to the 
writings of the original and unhappy Cowper. We speak of 
both poets im the general; particular passages might, no 
doubt, be selected, in which they interchange characters. 

A burlesque critique on Mr. Southey’s well known song of 
the “ March to Moscow” forms an excellent parallel to the 
equally well known essay on ‘ The Queen of Hearts” in 
‘¢ The Microcosm ;’ — and we take this moment to observe 
that, although nothing in ‘ The Etonian’ perhaps reaches the 
compressed and polished wit of some portions of its precursor, 
we have beyond comparison more variety and an ampler dis- 
play of talent altogether in the present work. ‘The same sort 
of remark may be made on comparing the papers before us 
with ** The Miniature,” the intermediate work between that 
and the “ Microcosm :” but * The Miniature,” we think, 
occasionally displayed an extent of reading, and a power of 
just reflection, beyond any thing in its successor; and, if this 
be so, it is highly honorable to that performance: for, like 
‘¢ The Microcosm,” we believe, it was entirely the work of 
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boys resident at Eton. The writers in the present volumes 
have called in the very valuable aid of several contributors 
both from Oxford and Cambridge, of Eton origin and extrac- 
tion, indeed, and we hope only of Jate removal from school. 
We decline to give any farther opinion on this measure, than 
that it has added very much to the amusing and valuable pro- 
perties of the work. 

From the paper on ** The March to Moscow’ we select 
the following specimens : 


‘ In the first place, then, the “ March to Moscow” is a song ; 
and thence in its very nature, as we shall soon show, a nobler crea- 
tion than an epic poem. The fact is, in modern times the cha- 
racter of songs has been greatly depreciated, and perhaps with 
some justice, when reference is had to the shoals of things called, 
or calling themselves, by that name; but we should not there- 
fore forget that the essence still remains the same, though not 
successfully substantialized in the imperfect attempts which we 
contemn. 

‘ A song is that which was first sung before the jargon of epic, 
or tragic, or comic, was thought of by a parcel of plodding gram- 
marians ; it was the free and spontaneous poetry of the soul, 
couched in multiform images, dressed in a thousand robes, and 
comprehending all things, even as the soul itself comprehended 
them. A song is the original and natural organ of genius ; and 
for this we have the greatest authority ; for when the wisest man 
that ever lived on earth turned his universal mind to poetry, what 
did he write? An epic poem? A tragedy? A comedf? A 
melodrama? A satire? A sonnet? An epigram? By no 
means! He instantly saw, or rather felt, how poetry best showed 
itself to men, in what dress it least suffered from the imperfection 
and material touch of language; and in what form it would be 
most popular, most comprehensive, most penetrating, most melo- 
dious. He wrote a song —and verily, a man must be gifted with 
amore than usual proportion of impudence, who denies or under- 
rates the authority of King Solomon.’ 


It is difficult to give a just idea of the dry humor and 
irony of this performance, without reading the whole: 
but we must make another trial or two. After having quoted 
the ‘ Peripeteia and Kussian Catalogue,’ (which, to do Mr. 
Southey justice, although he has done little to Napoleon, is 
truly funny and facetious,) the critic proceeds: 


‘ Upon this splendid passage we have a few remarks to make. 
The taking of Troy ended the Trojan war, and the taking of 
Jerusalem ends the epic of Tasso; but here the taking and sub- 
sequent conflagration of a city five times as large as either of the 
two former, is so far from concluding the war or poem, that it - 
is used only as the commencement of the revolution of a fortune ; 
it;is, in fact, nothing, when compared with what follows, except 
apparently as the matrix of thousands of horrible beings, who 
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seem to have sprung up from its fames, arrayed in names which 
leave Homer’s skill in onomatopoiia far behind, and each of which 
is mentioned merely as a sample of unknown numbers, called by 
the same names, who are supposed to follow after. We are 
aware the liberty taken by the poet on this head is unwarranted 
by authority ; nor are we prepared to defend it by any argu- 
ments: but we may be allowed to suggest its great utility and 
poetical beauty as an excuse at least; and, since the song com- 
bines all kinds of composition, perhaps it is here that the comic 
and satirical vein prevails, with reference always to that Pindaric 
fervour, which would not give the poet leisure to go deliberately 
through all the names of his heroes, but prompted the happy 
idea of concluding them all under similar terminations. We per- 
suade ourselves that no one will deny the merit of the lines in 
italics; they possess that indistinctness and appalling uncertainty 
which the best critics and poets have declared to be the truest 
source of the sublime. The passage can be paralleled only b 
Milton’s Death; there is the same vague terror excited by the 
hideous half-conceived phantasm, with this advantage on the side 
of our author;—that Milton has at length yielded to his curiosity, 
and let slip the real name of the spectre; whilst Mr. Southey 
gives no clue to a name, ‘ which is a terrible name,” which, he 
declares, they all must know very well, but that nobody can speak 
it or spell it. What can be more awful than this certain uncer- 
tainty — this unspeakable, unspellable, nameless name? We may 
be enthusiastic ; but, upon mature deliberation, we can remember 
nothing finer than this passage. The following lines, independent 
of the wit and skill, are defended by the common habit of the 
Greek tragedians, who sometimes pun upon the names of their 
characters beyond all measure. We need not specify the manner 
in which poor Ajax is so eternally twitted about his unfortunate 
syllables, because such liberties with men’s names are common 
throughout the Greek plays; but Aischylus refrains not even from 
the ladies, and is rude enough to speak of fair Helena in these 
vile and graceless puns : — édévas, EAavdpos, EXéwrodss. This, there- 
fore, the greatest authority, is on the side of our song.’ 


We must add one more quotation from this happy piece of 
humour ; not, however, by any means, approving the levity at 
the conclusion on such a subject : 


‘ We hinted before, that as a song this poem requires, for the 
full developement of its beauties, the accompaniment of music 
and voice. By the particular favour of Mr. Southey we are 
able to state that this is likely to be accomplished soon: we have 
been informed of the plan, and we will shortly explain it to the 
public. It is to be performed by a grand convention of all the 
theatrical talent in London; Bishop has submitted the scheme 
of an overture, which is to consist of three parts. The first an 
agitato movement in A, expressive of the troubled state of Nap’s 
mind, before he has finally determined on his expedition. This 
is followed, secondly, by a minor, in the manner of the old 
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chacone in which the case is decided, and Nap is quiet again: 
and this movement dies away in five bars of minims, diminuenda 
from dolce to piano—to p.p.—to p.p.p.; and the last bar is not 
to be heard, but understood — for Nap hath fallen asleep. He is 
instantly awakened by a fine splendid Marcia en grand cheur, 
which concludes the overture. We cannot charge our memory 
with an exact account of all the ariette and recitativi, and their 
performers: Matthews, we think, was to execute the Russians ; 
Macready to act the lines on the Admiral, with blacked eye- 
brows, amid thunder and lightning ; the “ heigho for Moscow,” by 
Miss Stephens; and the ‘“ Morbleu, parbleu,” by Miss Wilson. 
Angrisani was to be taught to pronounce one line, but we forget 
which; and Braham was to hold a D forte through six bars 
without shaking, to give some idea of the long shout of the 
Cossaque. Mr. Southey is to sit in the middle of the pit with a 
wreath of laurel on his head, and to prompt the performers. 
Towards the end Nap will be produced, and a very correct 
representation of Pandemonium, upon a more improved plan 
than that in “ Don Giovanni ;” Nap will try to coax Nick, but 
Nick will not stand bamboozling ;— after a short struggle, and 
two kicks on the shins, Nap is floored and unlaced, and shown 
to be all slush ; and then he will descend, in his Majesty’s arms, 
to a mournful dirge, expressive of justice, brimstone, pain, nitre, 
and birches.’ 


No. ii. of § Reminiscences of my Youth,’ which is in prose, does 
not please us so wellas the first. ‘There isan affectation about 
it. In truth, nothing is so dangerous at present, so ensnar- 
ing and so entrapping to a young prose-sentimentalist, as sip- 
ping Sterne and Mackenzie through the filtering vessel even 
of Geoffrey Crayon. Much of this appears in the present 
work, and it is very emasculating. A hint, we hope, will suf- 
fice: but we must just shew the sort of thing that we mean. 


‘ It is the seventh day of my revisiting! The burst of almost 
painful affection which came over me as I first trod upon the 
scene of brighter hours, and the glow of heart and brow, which 
seemed like a resuscitation of feelings and passions that have 
long lain dormant in forgetfulness — these have gradually died 
away: but there has succeeded, dearest spot, a mellowed fond- 
ness for you, which, were I to live an eternity with you, would 
remain through that eternity, unperishable. I now am delighted 
to muse upon the sweetness of those recollections, whose over- 
powering throb I at first could hardly endure; and love to call up 
before me those imaginings, which at first rushed upon me with 
the overwhelming force of a cataract. I look around me! a 
spirit seems to be sitting on every house-top, lingering in every 
grove — ineidents in themselves the most humble, objects in 
themselves the most mean, — like insects preserved in amber, de- 
rive nobility and beauty from the colours which memory has 
thrown around them.’ 
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More is said in one Eton verse, which we recollect to have’ 


heard quoted many years ago, 
‘© Et puer, in memori pectore, rursus ero,” 


than in all this redundancy of sentiment. ‘ A spirit sitting on 
every house-top! Pshaw! What was his occupation ? 
‘* Throwing,” we suppose, ‘ dead cats at the boys!!!” 
Verbum sat. 

A paper § On Prejudice’ is full of sense, and of right feel- 
ing; * Michael Oakley’s Oljections to Wit? are worth atten- 
tion; ‘ The Letters from Oxford,’ although a little too real, too 
free with tutors and heads of houses, &c. to be profitable, (for 
even compliments in these cases are freedoms, if too particu- 
lar,) have considerable merit; ‘* The Reflections on a Clerical 
Life’ are amiable and sensible; and * The Bride of the 
Cave’ would have made a very respectable figure in ‘* The 
Tales of Wonder.” 

We must omit all notice of other articles, which we had 
marked for approbation, and be satisfied with saying that these 
references are still numerous. The portions which we like least 
(always excepting the heavy and vain particularities in the ac- 
counts of the proceedings of the ‘ King of Clubs’) are the 
‘ Nuge Amatoria,’ and some parts of * Peregrine’s Scrap- Book,’ 
which either tire with their frivolity or offend by their pre- 
tences to fashionable experience. indeed, ‘ The Etonian’ is 
least in his element when talking of his presence at balls, and 
his adoration of waltzing, and other little tricks of boyhood, 
by which he aims at establishing a belief of his extensive and 
varied acquaintance with the beau monde. All about the 
Bargees, Surly Hall, &c. &c. we greatly prefer to any of this. 
—In sober truth, however, it must be acknowleged that the 
boys in the upper part of a great school in the nineteenth 
century are no longer Zoys ; and we are talking, perhaps, with 
the knowlege and feeling of thirty or forty years ago, when 
we attribute to pretence that which now may be real experience. 
Most of our fashionable young men have little of the world to 
learn, at least of its superficies, at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen; and we dare say that there are tailors who would be 
glad of hints from them, duns who would dread them, ballet- 
masters who might borrow figures from them, and even cooks 
who might learn to compound sauces from many of these 
young practitioners in every branch of the art of pleasing. 

Weare so desirous, however, of parting on the best terms 
with these clever, original, humorous, well-informed, and 
well-principled youths, who reflect such great credit on the 
place of their education, and must greatly increase its deserved 
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popularity, that we shall conclude with a laughing extract 
from the ‘ Muse O’Connoriana,’ in the first volume, to which 
we had not intended to return. As specimens of classical trans- 
lations of popular ballads, (in the style of those of Professor 
Porson, and other scholars,) the following are very happy ; 
and with them we heartily say farewell to ‘ The Etonian.’ 


ee ce, 





P * Mac Nevis leaped up from his seat, Surgebat Mac Nevisius, 
And made his bow, and told her, Et mox jactabat ultro, 
“ Kathleen, I'll fight for your dear “ Pugnabo tui gratia 
sake Cum fero Mac Tuoltro.” 


Along with fierce Mac Twolter.” 
* Does not this remind us strongly of Homer’s Paris ? 


i ‘ *Autap iw’ iv mero nas dpyipsrroy Mevedaoy 
| 7 LumBarer’, dup “Edevy nas uTquacs macs payer das. 
‘ The address of Mac Nevis to his antagonist upon meeting him 


in the ring is conceived in the same style of ferocious grandeur. 
He sees him applying himself to the bottle, and exclaims: 








§ While you can see blue ruin, joy! Frater, dum tibi manet lux, 
be Pull deeper yet and deeper; Bibe ruine poculum: 
4 By George! you shall return from Redibis hinc, per Georgium! 
™ ence, Utrumque cassus oculum. 
Without an open peeper. 
4 Observe that the expression “ blue ruin” is very poetical, but my 
, version of it is also prophetical: a charm unknown to the origi- 
) nal. Phelim’s reply is beautiful : 
* Don’t tip me now, my lad of wax, Ne sis, O cera mollior, 
Your blarney and locution, Grandiloquus et vanus ; 
, Och! sure you an’t a giant yet, Heus bone! non es gigas tu, 
Nor La Lilliputian. Et non sum ego nanus. 
| Here again the author, of course, had Homer in his eye, 
| ‘ Myre ev, jure wasdos dpaupe, wespynrite. 
' And again, 


: © TIyAcion, wendy me tmecos ye, vnmuTioy wc, | 
’"Edmeo dgsdsker bau. | 


The contest, which, it is possible, I may by-and-bye transmit to 
you at length, is described with a minuteness which far exceeds 
Virgil’s Dares and Entellus, or even the “ Pugilism’’ of the 
Sporting Magazine. The modest Mac Twolter is, as he deserves 





to be, the victor. The poem concludes in a high strain of 
triumph: 
* So Victory to Phelim gave Victoria dedit Phelimo 
A wife of fair renown ; Uxorem valde bonam ; 
And with that wife she gave besides Et dedit cum uxore hae 
To him a silver crown. Argenteam coronam.’ 
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Art. V. The Sisters: a Novel. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12. 8s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 


Art. VI. No Enthusiasm; a Tale of the present Times. 12mo. 
2 Vols. about 300 pp. in each. 12s. Boards. Westley. 1822. 


Art. VII. Body and Soul. Crown 8vo. pp. 400. 12s. Boards.* 
Longman and Co. 1822. 


a F presume that the admirable injunction of St. Paul, to be 

‘all things unto all men,” has been the cause which has 
induced the very godly persons of different ages to vary so 
greatly their mode of attack on the vanities of this world, and, 
while ridiculing the fashions of this life, often to attempt that 
task in a fashionable manner. The first effort made by the 
righteous over-much, after the Reformation, was to decry all 
. human learning as being in itself something carnal and anti- 
Christian: but to depose reason by argument, or to exterminate 
books by writing, was a proceeding too absurd in the eyes even 
of these enthusiasts themselves; and therefore, as their age 
was an age of violence, and burning was the mode of the day, 
they devoutly recommended that all books unconnected with 
Revelation should be committed to the flames. Reuchlin, who 
went considerable lengths in accord with these zealots, suc- 
ceeded, however, in rescuing from their wrath as many authors 
as he could by his ingenuity torture into a pious and Christian 
meaning; and a very happy mode of allegorizing, which had 
before prevailed with some Christian fathers, was now much 
improved: not only the Logos, but all the mysteries of the 
Cabala, were soon discovered in the unconscious heathens; 
and Plato and Aristotle were accordingly treasured as satur- 
ated with evangelical tenets. 

As time advanced, the common people began to think 
that a man might read without being either an atheist or a 
magician ; and, indeed, some degree of study became a popular 
sort of employment. On this change, the fanatics turned in- 
spired : they had longer and more permanent visions than any 
with which they had before been favored; and their memories 
and faculties were so much improved, that they were able to 
retain and to record their spiritual self-abandonments and an- 
nihilations. Thus came into the world the exstacies of Jacob 
Behmen, which are among the earliest specimens of modern 
godly romances; and in later days the sublime extravagances 





* We apprehend a mistake in the price marked on this publi- 
cation. Dear as books are, we should not expect to find twelve 
shillings charged for a single volume, such as would formerly have 
been sold for four, or four and sixpence. . 
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-of. Emanuel Swedenborg. Under this head, too, may be 


classed some of the very eloquent ‘rhapsodies of Mr. Norris 


-and of the learned Henry More in England, as also the re- 


veries of. the Quietists in France. In fact, while sensuality 
was spiritualized, and the heats of a fervid temperament ex- 
uberated into splendid imaginations, or dreams of some mid- 
dle state between this world and another, common sense was 
baffled and criticism completely at fault; for the more inco- 
herent and incongruous the composition, the more just picture 
would it be of a dream; and the more strange the circum- 
stances, and unsuitable to this state of being, the more fitted 
might they possibly be to a better. What measure, in short, 
could there be found for inspiration; or by what rules were 
the vagaries of a godly imagination to be judged? Surely, no 
uninspired critic could presume to analyze Jacob Behmen’s 
wonderful description of the colours of angels, or venture to 
inquire whether such high matters were intended to convey 
any meaning. | 

Other compositions also appeared, and came. in fashion 
nearly about the same time with the visions, which partook 
more of human transactions: for in them the spiritual con- 
flicts with the powers of darkness, and the advancements of 
the soul towards truth, were figured after the manner of mortal 
warfare, and somewhat according to the images of real life. 
Of this sort we recollect with great admiration Mr. Bunyan’s 
*‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” though we cannot go so far as one * of 
the spiritual writers now before us, who would transfer to that 
singular work the praise bestowed by Johnson on Burnet’s me- 
moir of Lord Rochester. Our modern saint, indeed, stickles 
a little at the word “elegance,” but on the whole would 
rather give Bunyan a cap that does not exactly fit him than 
leave it with Burnet, who was too much a practical man to be 
beloved by the truly spiritual. All these pious narratives and 
spiritual fictions, aided by Jay ‘* Sermons” and ‘* Crumbs of Com- 


Sort for devout Hearts,” and * Divine Breathings,” and ** Long- 


angs of the yearning Spirit for the Cluster of Canaan’s Grapes,” 
and ** The Riches of God’s Love to the Vessels of Mercy,” 
were great advances towards human compositions: but still the 
practice of general reading, and, above all, the reading of plays 
and common novels, was deemed very unsuitable for those who 
would imitate the example of the primitive Christians. 

In another age, as the theatres were kept open, (notwith- 
standing the imprecations of Prynne and Collier,) and the 
public would go and see plays, whether edified or not, the 
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holy ones turned play-wrights, and the Bible furnished ample 
materials for the tragic muse. Qn the same principle, since 
people will be so obstinate and perverse as to read novels, 
though dehorted and enjoined to forbear from such unsanc- 
tified food by their ghostly pastors, the anti-seculars of the 
present day try to divide this house, and endeavour at length 
to contend against Satan with this his own arm of flesh. We 
have often noticed in our pages their pious attempts of this kind : 
but, recently, the virtuous tirades against all the amusements 
and pleasures of this life, poured forth under the mask of 
amusing publications, have assumed a much more considerable 
and important shape; and the press teems with serious preach- 
ments, each in three or four volumes, waging war with the 
powers of darkness under the arch-enemy’s own colours ; — in- 
culcating all the doctrines of asceticism and mortification in 
splendid types and on fine wove paper ; and decryimg any com- 
promise with the usages of the world in the slightest matters, 
while they themselves issue forth under the deceptive and in- 
veigling title of novels and tales. 

It deserves serious consideration from the ultra-devétees, 
whether, by adopting this plan, they do not run great risk of 
a worldly as well as a, ghostly nature. While they adhered to 
the old sublime and incomprehensible style, free scope was 
given to all the glorious excentricities of their imaginations, 
and they could range fearless and peerless through either the 
Klysiums or the Pandemoniums of their own creation : — but, 
in descending to mere novel-writing, and attempting to de- 
scribe this present state of existence, they have to depicture 
scenes which it would be affronting to their condition of exalt- 
ation, and of disenthralment, to suppose that they can stoop 
to observe with much minuteness. ‘They must also encounter, 
as rivals and competitors, many whose senses have been di- 
rected to affairs around them; who live in the unaccount- 
able belief that there is some reality even in these sublunary 
phantoms; and whose keen relish of enjoyment unfortunately 
has not been blighted by disappointment, or withered by dis- 
content. It is certainly a most spirited enterprize to put the 
lovers of cheerfulness to shame by tales of entertainment, to 
banter good humour out of countenance, and to draw off the 
thoughts of the reader from this world by giving the most 
particular descriptions of it which the author’s unpractised 
faculties will permit. For gravity and solemnity in its proper 
place, we — grave and solemn old grey-beards ourselves — 
have all due respect: but, when staid and serious ae. 
become novel-writers, it is the duty of those poor critics who 
are fated to read their productions to consider them as novels ; 
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and to animadvert on misplaced seriosities (as somebody called 
them), and on buskined measures halting in the midst. of 
comedy-tunes. If huge elephants will try to skip and 
gambol on this uneven earth, after the fashion of silly sheep, 
spectators must be excused for smiling at their movements ; 
since even in their own paradise, when they wave their pro- 
boscis with their best grace and elegance, the satisfaction given 
partakes in some degree of human diversion. 

Though the works before us are very different in detail, they 
partake of the same general cast and object. All the authors 
agree in thinking that a person’s faith in some particular tenet 
is of more importance than any other matter in life, though 
they vary greatly in their notions about this saving tenet ; — 
and all agree that, if a man be so unfortunate as not to have 
the same notions with the writer himself, he is in a state of 
jeopardy. The author of ‘No Enthusiasm’ favors Calvinism ; 
the spokesman of * The Sisters’ preaches Calvinistic orthodoxy ; 
and the dissertator on ‘ Body and Soul’ upholds anti-Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. We mention these points of distinction in justice 
or in compliment to the writers, the inculcation of the favorite 
doctrine being with each the gist of the composition, and the 
solemn dissertations being the substance, while the narrative 
is merely interwoven for ornament;—and, of course, each 
accommodates the facts of his tale to his own spiritual hypo- 
thesis. In ‘No Enthusiasm,’ a young gentleman, who has 
courted a young lady and gained her affections in his unre- 
generate state, becomes gradually serious; and, though her 
regard remains unaltered, he discontinues his addresses be- 
cause she is no better than she was when he fell in love with her. 
He then recovers a large estate (“the good things of this 
world,” ) of which he had been defrauded, and marries a pious 
lady with whom he had been suddenly smitten before his first 
courtship. A friend of the hero, who had been only half 
serious, dies disappointed and miserable, and this furnishes a 
death-bed scene of much agony and instruction. — Of * The 
Sisters,’ the one who is sprightly decoys the accepted lover of 
the serious one, is married to him, runs away with a lord, 
and dies in great misery. <A similar death-bed scene is intro- 
duced, with many reflections, and grand effect. — In ‘ Body and 
Soul,’ a reverend doctor first confounds a Calvinistic minister 
of the church; afterward, with the help of his curate, refutes 
two Calvinists; then beats an Unitarian off the ground; and 
at last defends triumphantly every assailable corner of the 
thirty-nine Articles, together with the damnatory parts of the 
Athanasian creed. In this work, the climax does not occur 


at the close, for the grand pathetic winding-up is in the middle, 
and 
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and a lady decoyed into Calvinism is described as the inmate of 
a lunatic asylum. — It may be supposed that the writers omit 
no circumstance of the awful and the terrible in their death- 
bed scenes, and in the lunatic asylum: yet, to speak honestly, 
though we perceive nothing of extenuation in these particulars, 
and no want of dark colouring, we do not think that the forte 
of any of them lies in the pathetic; and, if we were to indulge 
in conjectures, we should surmise (on several accounts at least) 
that some of the works before us were the performance of elderly 
persons of the fair sex. Our fair readers will give us credit, 
we hope, for drawing this conclusion from the particular merits 
of these productions which we are going to mention, rather 
than from their defects, on which we have been dwelling per- 
haps too long. Though the stories are not particularly well 
contrived, nor the incidents uncommonly well managed, and 
the reasonings or prosings which are the staple are neither very 
new nor very conclusive, yet in all these tales the niceties of 
dress, the peculiarities of manner, and the touches of character, 
are sketched with a superior hand ; and the humour and arch- 
ness, which peer through these descriptions, might lead us to 
attribute their composition to that sex whose wit, and native 
shrewdness and gaiété de cceur, even the discipline of austerity 
can never entirely extirpate.— We shall quote, for the diversion 
of our readers, from each of the works the passage which we 
deem the happiest of this kind; regretting that the writers did 
not discover that they were ‘* most themselves” when they 
were in these earthly moods. 

In *‘ No Enthusiasm, we have an account of the appearance 
and conversation of an old low-bred limb of the law, which is 
very characteristic : 

‘ The next day Falkland rambled about the town in another direc- 
tion, and immediately after dinner called again on his relation Mr. 
Sturdy. That gentleman had returned to town punctually at his 
appointed time, and our hero was introduced to him without cere- 
mony. His appearance was not calculated to impress a stranger 
in his favour, though his reception was sufficiently cordial. Sturdy 
was a man about sixty years of age, with a broad impenetrable 
face, in which the mouth was not the least prominent feature ; re- 
markably thick-set, and of a height which, if his bulk had not 
been correspondent to it, would have seemed almost gigantic. 
He was dressed in a suit of clothes which had formerly perhaps 
been black, although its tarnished appearance, and patches of 
snuff and powder, made it difficult to determine with certainty its 
original hue. He appeared to be much less studious, in his dress, 
of elegance than of ease, and the pernicious fashion of ligatures 
seemed to be totally excluded from the style of his habiliments. 


He was surrounded by papers, or rather buried in them; and on 
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Falkland’s addressing him, presented a hand which perhaps had 
sometimes Come in contact with soap and water, though certainly 
at some remote era of his life. 

* « Sit ye down, Cousin Falkland, sit ye down,” said the lawyer, 
“I am glad to see you in London. — Here, Marshall,” ringing a 
‘bell, “ let this note go to the city — and — Ah! I read your poor 
father’s death in the paper — Eh? — Are those costs taxed in the 
Exchequer ?— Oh! and mind Heywood don’t forget to enter that 
record for trial—No, no, Mr. Falkland,” continued he, observing 
that our hero made a motion to retire, when he found his friend 
so much engaged, “ sit ye down, I’m not busy — only whenever I 
happen to be absent for a day —call at Silvester’s too for that 
conveyance — I can’t imagine the reason, but I always find that 
no business is ever half so pressing as a marriage-settlement.” . 

¢ All this and a great deal more was delivered in a slow and mea- 
sured tone of voice, and seemed to be the mere effect of great 
press of business, and to have in it not a particle of ostentation. 
But Mr. Sturdy at length found time to direct his undivided at- 
tention to his relation’s affairs ; and in truth he entered into them 
with a sagacity from which the latter augured favourably, and with 
a degree of interest, which the multiplicity of his business seemed 
by no means to promise. Mrs. Falkland on her husband’s death 
had taken the precaution of laying her hand on all the papers 
‘she found in the house, and her son had brought them with him to 
town, for Mr. Sturdy’s inspection. This, however, was a task 
‘which, as the papers were pretty numerous, and extremely ill 
assorted, he could not promise to undertake immediately; but 
Falkland was satisfied to observe he did not intend to delay it long. 
He was in the mean time extremely anxious to get some intima- 
tion of Sturdy’s opinion of his case, not considering that he was 
as yet totally ignorant of it ; but in this he was completely baffled. 
The cautious lawyer avoided every hint which might by possibility 
commit him. ‘ But do not you think it strange, Sir,” said Falk- 
land, ‘‘ is it indeed possible that my poor father could have been 
thus completely ruined, without some gross rascality practised by 
this Monckton? I’m sure his expences would not have done it.” 

‘« Why, Cousin Falkland,” replied the other, “ if you had seen 
as much as I have, of the ill effects of a man’s neglecting his af- 
fairs, you would cease to be surprised at any thing. It’s a great 
pity your father did not consult me when he first found himself 
embarrassed. But that’s the worst of it, you see. Some men 
never come to their lawyer, or their physician, till their case is 
desperate ; and then if they can’t do impossibilities, they set them 
down as a pack of asses.” 

«<6 At all events, Sir,” said Falkland, “ that will not be our 
conclusion.” 

‘ « No, no; may be not, may be not,” answered Sturdy, in a 
tone of voice which seemed plainly to indicate he thought the 
contrary ; ‘“‘ but pray, Cousin Falkland — you must be aware that 
it will take time to unravel affairs of this intricacy, and you should 
prepare yourself for the worst. What do you mean to do with 
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yourself pending the legal proceedings? You must not be adead. 
weight upon your mother. Her jointure, if I remember right, is. 
but slender.” 

‘ This was the very point Falkland wanted to lead him to. He- 
therefore quickly took it up, and after expressing the sense he 
felt of his relation’s kindness, told him that his poor father, never 
doubting he should leave him a very handsome fortune, had not 
brought him up to any profession; but that he had received a 
regular education, which he was now only anxious to turn to some 
advantage ; that his main object was to detract as little as possible 
from his mother’s scanty provision, and that he had some thoughts. 
of adopting the profession of the law, if no insuperable objections 
occurred on the subject, to Mr. Sturdy. He thought by showing 
this predilection for his profession, to coneiliate the good opinion 
of the old gentleman, as well as to make the best use of his in- 
formation and experience. Whether he judged from Mf. Sturdy’s 
appearance and conversation, that there were few other subjects 
on which his opinion would be valuable, or whether, if he-did 
form that opinion, he was correct in it, are points of some doubt. 
Certain it is, however, that he gave him not the slightest intima- 
tion of his dramatic propensity, and did not even consult him 
whether he should make his first attempt in the sock or the buskin. 

« « You've some thoughts of. the law, have you, Cousin Falk- 
land? What — you'd like to wear a gown and wig ?” 

‘ Falkland answered, it was one of the things he had been con-- 
sidering. 

‘ « It’s an uncertain profession,” returned the other, “ and for 
one man that makes a figure in it, at least one hundred hardly get. 
salt to their porridge.” 

‘ « But surely, Sir,” said Falkland, “ industry and persever-. 
ance, with a tolerable capacity, will overcome any difficulties.” 

‘ « Yes; but a man may have all the industry and perseverance, 
aye, and all the capacity in the world, and yet if nobody knows of? 
it, he may sit all.day with his hands in his pockets, listening to the 
harangues of those who have not one-tenth. of his brains.” 

‘ « But suppose, Sir,” said Falkland, somewhat cooled in his 
legal ardour, ‘‘ suppose we put out of the case the higher honours 
of the profession. Do you imagine a man with the qualifications 
L have mentioned, would be utterly without some chance of at 
least securing an honorable independence ?” 

‘ «¢ No, no; not so bad as that neither,” replied the other :. “ I 
think if you were now to enter yourself fer the bar, and to spend 
the five years which must elapse before you can be called, in hard 
reading, and were then to attend regularly in the courts for 
another five years, it is very probable you might make in a few 
more years — let me see — aye —I shouldn’t wonder if you made 
—- three or four hundred a year.” 

‘ This was a most appalling calculation for poor Falkland, and 
it almost extinguished every ray of hope from the pursuit of legal 
eminence. He could scarcely believe indeed that it was not an 


exaggerated picture ; but this his cousin’s better information sect 
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bad his hoping. At all events, he thought such a phantom not 
worth the pursuit; and yet, after the first emotions of surprise 
were over, he could not but wonder, if this representation were 
correct, how it was that so many men had risen from small begin- 
nings to the first emoluments and dignities in the profession. He 
knew the fact to be so, but he had yet to learn that a barrister 
without fortune, if he be eventually successful, must starve the 
first half of his life, in order to have more money than he can dis- 
pose of ever after. Mr. Sturdy, on the other hand, thought he 
had drawn a very flattering picture of the emoluments of the law ; 
and mistook our hero’s silence and thoughtfulness for acquies- 
cence in his undertaking. He therefore concluded by making him 
an offer of his assistance, and promised if he made up his mind on | 
the subject, to introduce him to a particular friend of his, a bar- 
rister in great practice, under whose direction he thought he 
could not do better than place himself.’ 





The biographer of ‘ The Sisters’ gives us this description of 
a learned lady at a ball: \ 


‘Oh, Evanmore! fly directly, and bring her to us— you 
see she does not know where to go,” cried Rosalind, bowing | 
most graciously as she spoke to a young lady of singular appear- 
ance, who was standing close to the door, and with an opera-glass 
held to her eye, reconnoitering the assembled groupe with all the 
cool composure of a General at the head of his troops. ‘ Yet 
stay, let me give Felicia some hint of the lady’s character, that 

: she may enjoy the treat more. The object of your well-founded 
, amazement is that most unique animal of the biped species, a phi- \ 

losopher in petticoats. That is, a sort of incongruous, heteroge- 

neous mass of learning, ignorance, and folly ; either laughable from 

its absurdity, or disgusting from its pedantry. She reads her 

Bible in Hebrew, her Testament in Greek, her Prayer-book in 

French, and her novels in German —so at least her grandmamma 

says. ‘Then, as she is always laudably engaged in the pursuit of 

learning, whenever you meet her you are favoured, in addition to 

7 these standing dishes, with a taste of what she is then hashing up 

| for the public, which is generally decided by the fashion of the 
day, or the situation in which she happens to be placed. Thus, ( 

about four years ago, when it first became the rage to crowd 

every room in your house with flowers and exotics, she was a 

botanist ; quoted whole pages out of Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, 

and stunned your ears with Monandria, Diandria, Monadelphia, 

Polyadelphia, Fulcra, Folia; Fructus, &c. &c. And really, while 

this was her hobby, her rides were as amusing to her friends as 

herself; but unfortunately happening one evening to describe, ra- 

ther too minutely, the marriage of a white rose-tree with a black 

currant bush, from which strange union she expected a sert of 

magpie-coloured, mule bud, Lord Edgermond laughed so heartily, 

and teased her with so many questions, her modesty took the 

alarm ; or rather, perceiving that she could no longer show her 

knowledge without exciting ridicule, she relinquished the study 

altogether 
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altogether (for display is her object), and took to one where she 
might canter her favourite Pegasus without apprehension or con- 
trol. At one time she affected to be a mineralogist and lapidary, 
and then, like the good girl in the fairy-tale, she never opened her 
mouth but some precious stone fell out of it, from the diamond of 
Golconda to the pebble of Scotia. She bored you with accounts 
of spars, crystallizations, stalactites, petrifactions, fossils, bitumens, 
metals perfect and imperfect, and without mercy, or any com- 
punctious visitings of conscience, tore up the inside of poor old 
mother-earth to supply her with topics of conversation. She has, 
in short, a little knowledge of every thing ; a little of languages, a 
little of botany, a little of mineralogy, a little of conchology, a 
little of chemistry, a little of ornithology, a little of meteorology, 
&c. &c., and precious little it is. Ifa philosopher could look into 
her head, like the lover in the Spectator, who had the privilege of 
viewing his mistress’s brains, I verily believe he would see much 
the same as he did, with the addition of some crabbed words, and 
heads and tails of the sciences. She appears, however, wonder- 
fully wise when you are first acquainted with her; and I have 
seen as much consternation exhibited in a party where she has, 
after having been jong studying how to display herself to the 
greatest advantage, pounced upon a poor female acquaintance, as 
when a hawk or a kite, after hovering some seconds in the air, 
stoops on a defenceless chick, to the terror of the farm-yard. 
But these literary alarms soon wear off on acquaintance, for she is 
all écorce, a mere outside shell of learning, no nut to satisfy the 
palate after the eye has been sufficiently gratified. Indeed she al- 
ways reminds me, when she is preparing to strike her auditors 
dumb with the profundity of her wisdom, of the Turkish cry, ‘ In 
the name of the Prophet — figs.” — As she is now the inhabitant 
of a sea-port, conchology will be the order of the day: you area 
stranger, and, mark me, she will burst upon you like the rushing 
of a cataract, in her literary character: therefore be prepared, 
and don’t feed her egregious vanity by seeming alarmed ; for she is 
never more delighted than when, by some of her enigmas, she sees 
she has completely puzzled her audience. Meet her with her own 
weapons. When she cries univalve —do you say bivalve. When 
she talks of corallines —do you speak of zoophites ; and if you 
find yourself in a dilemma, or as your dear Jenny would say guan- 
aarys do as I have often before done, intrench yourself in some 


high-sounding words and unintelligible phrases, and get hand- 
somely out of the scrape.” ’ 


The best delineations in ‘ Body and Soul’ are those of the 


newly married Mr. and Mrs. Griper, and of an old Sea-Captain 
making his advances to a religious widow. 


‘ When the dinner-hour arrived, Dr. Freeman found the part 
assembled. After he had addressed Mrs. Trustwell and her daughter, 
his kind host, taking him by the hand, introduced him in form to 
Mr. and Mrs. Griper, both of whom returned the salutation with 
the most grave decorum. ‘There was the struggle of a smile evi- 
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dently visible on the lips of Alexander, as be watched this august | 
ceremony, and kept up with his eyes a kind of telegraphic com- 
munication with his sister: it required, indeed, some command of | 
countenance to stand this interview. The bride had, by many 
degrees, passed the meridian of life, and time had set his envious 
mark upon her. She was “ gaunt, lean, ossified, and long ;’’ her 
face narrow, and striped with wrinkles, over which was suspended 
a nose which acted as a gnomon to the dial from which it pro- 
jected. Her reading had, in earlier life, — that is, until she had 
relinquished the hopes of promotion, and had actually taken out 
the brevet-rank of Mrs. to her maiden name, — been confined to 
trifling subjects, to romances, and to tales of slighted love. She 
had formerly been able to play upon the Virginals, which she now 
dignified by the name of the Piano; and even till very lately, in 
the society of those of her own standing, she occasionally ven- 
tured to breathe an asthmatic air of olden times. Her dress suited 
with her years and her new situation. It consisted of a fabric 
raised upon her head, formed by making every hair to stand as it 
would on the glass-legged stool of an electrifying apparatus, sur- | 
mounted by a cushion, placed thereon to imbibe the long wire-pins 
to which the cap was appended. Her waist was long and tapering, 
to which was fastened a silver-washed tin cornucopia, there placed 
for the reception of a large bouquet, which seemed to have been 
7 the produce of the kitchen rather than of the flower garden. Her 
gown was a rich grogram, so thick, that whether in wear or not, it 
pertinaciously kept its erect position, and when moved, made that 
strong rustling noise which rendered it unnecessary upon visits of 
ceremony to announce her approach. When erect, her stature was " 
assisted in its towering height by the aid of two props to the heels 
of her shoes ; two stunted columns of the Tuscan order, which pre- 
served a false perpendicular, by reason of the unequal pressure 
above. She seemed to possess only one advantage over her bro- 
ther, and that was in having had greater experience from a longer 
residence upon earth. She was occasionally cheerful ; but the dis- 
position was checked whenever she turned her eye upon Mr. 
Griper, who maintained the most obstinate and inflexible gravity. 

‘ He was a very tall, thin man, with a long yellow face and | 
sharp visage: his long matted hair, impelled by its own weight, ( 
hung straight downwards; while a narrow cravat displayed a neck 
brown and folded, like the leather of a pair of bellows. He wore 
a long, black, strait-cut coat without a collar, but with pockets 
large enough to answer all the purposes of a wardrobe: he had 
flaps to his waistcoat ; thick black worsted stockings, covering a 
pair of long legs of equal thickness everywhere, and planted in a 

} pair of shoes extravagantly capacious, ornamented by square silver 
: buckles, corresponding with those appended to his breeches-knees. 
. Such was the Reverend Mr. Griper, who had entered into the pale 
of matrimony to ensure a handsome provision for his latter days, 
} and a patient companion disposed to swallow the doses of religious 
: rhapsody, in which he was a wholesale dealer. 

‘ When 
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* When dinner was announced, Mr. Trustwell stepped forward to 
offer his arm to the bride; who, casting a smirk of approbation 
upon him, and another of encouragement transversely upon Mr. 
Griper, stepped forward ; the rest of the party following in couples, 
at an awful distance behind them, to admit sufficient space for the 
trail of Mrs. Griper’s gown; which, in performing the part of a 
besom sweeping the staircase, was accompanied by a rustling noise, 
resembling a shower of hail in a thunder-storm upon the stage. 

‘ The conversation at table was general and animated, supported 
as it was by the host and hostess, Miss Trustwell, her brother 
Alexander, and the Doctor ; while Vincent and Mr. Griper seemed 
waiting in reserve, ready only to explode when a spark of religious 
kindling should ignite them. The bridegroom, however, was too 
actively engaged in answering the demands of a voracious appe- 
tite, to waste the little time which he seemed to think would be 
allotted to his repast; for though his body, from the length and 
thinness of it, appeared ill-adapted to the reception of much food, 
it was astonishing to see with what dexterity, and with what per- 
severance, he endeavoured to obtain a rotundity of form, and how 
successfully he washed down with deep, but weak potations, the 
obstructions which were heaped on the turnpike leading from his 
jaws to the lower regions of his body. In all this he was the di- 
rect reverse of his bride, who kept nibbling at the breast of a 
chicken, occasionally sipping from a thimbleful of wine, which she 
as delicately touched with the parchment of her lips, as if she ap- 
prehended their coming in contact with aquafortis.’ — 

‘ The season of love is the season of poetical inspiration ; and 
many were the attempts which the Captain made to assail the 
strong-holds of the lady’s heart, by exalting her opinion of his 
talents, and enflaming her with the ardour of his affection. His 
mode of disclosing the labouring passion of his breast was not so 
singular as it was affecting; it was expressed in the following 
rhapsody, which was delivered at the close of an evening visit, 
with the vice-like grasp of a hard hand, and the upward cast of 
an enamoured but a blood-shot eye: 


* Oh Cupid, god of wild desires ! 
Venus, mistress of the loves ! 
Oh quench, oh quench these inward fires, 
Hither drive your purple doves. 


‘ Waft yourselves upon the ocean 

Of the blue and cloudless sky, 
For, alas! you have no notion 

How very near I am to die — 


‘ To die — in one ecstatic burst 
Of a non-descriptive joy ; 
I burn, I burn, oh slake my thirst — 
Raging loves my senses cloy! 


‘ Tho’ in battle I’ve been wounded, 
And by waves have oft been tost, 
Until now I ne’er was grounded, 
Ne’er till now have I been lost — 
* Lost — 
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‘ Lost — in fiercest adoration 
Of her many various charms, 
Ye gods! accept of my prostration, 
Give, oh give her to my arms! 


‘ The conclusion of these lines was truly poetical, because it 
was the height of fiction in the author to represent himself as pos- 
sessing two arms, when he evidently had but one. This mistake 
did not, however, escape his observation, and if he could have 
altered the sentiment without altering the rhymes, he would have 
done so; but it was revolting from his mind to represent himself 
as a dismembered lover ; besides, as he had once possessed the 
full compliment of limbs, he suffered the stanza to remain. But 
the result of all this was not what he had anticipated ; for though 
the lines breathed an unequivocal avowal of his love, yet the lady’s 
sensibility was altogether shocked at the profanation of invoking 
heathen deities, which, she said, were only other names for de- 
mons; and the offer of prostration to them amounted, in her 
opinion, to sheer idolatry. Her displeasure, therefore, was wofully 
excited by this unhappy effusion, and would probably have proved, 
for some length of time, fatal to his suit, had he not soon after- 
wards offered a more congenial, serious, and approved effort of 
his muse. 


‘ Here, a vile but contrite sinner 
Seeks a saint endow’d with grace, 
Fain and fairly would he win her 
In the semblance of thy face. 


La 


Holy maiden! know I love thee ; 
Religion’s voice in thee I hear ; 
From thy presence do not drive me; 

Methinks I feel an holy fear. 


Storms and tempests I’ve not heeded, 
They were all the sports of Fate, 
Other lessons I have needed 
To remind me of my state. 


nw 


“~ 


With vice in every shape infected, 
From thy sight I ought to flee, 
But I feel myself elected, 
To partake of bliss with thee. 


Can’st thou wish to stop the torrent, 
Or the trade-wind in its course ? 

Can’st thou meet the storm abhorrent, 
Or unshrinking stem its force. 


‘ Then, seek not, lady, to reject me, 
Nor my fondness to reprove ; 
To thy sweet embrace elect me, 
Let me revel in thy love!’ 


~ 


These are happy specimens. The writer of ‘No Enthusiasm,’ 
however, except in drawing the character of the attorney, and 
that 
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that of a plausible gentlemanly barrister, is uniformly dull. 
The author of the tale of * The Sisters’ is of a much higher cast : 
but the moral reflections are endless, and are often mere scraps 
of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. H. More recooked: though some- 
times the thqughts are taken from other writers, sounfortunately 
disguised or misapplied as to be scarcely recognized. ‘The 
writer of * Body and Soul’ is directly opposed to the others on 
the point of amusements, and many of the observations on 
that subject are very cleverly expressed : but the poetry inter- 
spersed, by no means sparingly, is not always equal to the 
verses which we have extracted; and sometimes the lines have 
an Irish air, as when a wish is expressed to vise like the setting 
sun : 
‘ So, when my pulses cease to play, 

Serenely close my evening ray, 

That I may rise, death’s slumber done, 

Glorious like thee, sweet setting sun!’ (P. 98.) 





Art. VIII. Peveril of the Peak. By the Author of ‘“ Waverley,” 
“Kenilworth,” &c. 4 Vols. I2mo. 2/.2s.* Boards. Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co.; London, Hurst and Co. 1822. 


T is amusing to observe the rise and progress of the various 

schools of novel-writers in our literature, (not including the 
Religious school, of which we have been speaking in the 
preceding article,) and to remark the very unceremonious 
manner in which the taste of the public will change from 
one style of composition to another. We are old enough 
to remember the revival of the romantic novel in the Castle 
of Otranto, which was afterward supplanted by what may 
be called the domestic novel; the most delightful invention 
of modern authorship, but which, excellent as it is, seems 
to be at length in danger of yielding to those attractive 
compositions in which historical characters and incidents are 
interwoven with a fictitious narrative. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of these semi-historical works, on which 
subject we have formerly expressed ourselves very fully, they 
are clearly the creation of the present age; for in the whole 
course of our literature, from Mort d’ Arthur down to Miss 
Edgeworth’s last production, we find nothing resembling the 
historical novels of the author of ‘ Waverley.” — The ro- 
mances of chivalry, translated both from the French and the 
Spanish, which formed the amusement of our forefathers under 





* We cannot omit to advert to the high price set on these 


volumes. The encouragement of the public ought not to be thus 
JSined. 
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the Plantagenets, did indeed contain the adventures of many 
heroes whose names are familiar in history: but not the 
slightest attempt was ever made in them to preserve historical 
truth, whether in manners, incident, or character. ‘To these 
gallant stories, the gay tales of Italy succeeded; and the 
light reading” of Elizabeth’s time, such as Paynter’s Palace 
of Pleasure and Grimstone’s Admirable Histories, consisted of 
translations and imitations. of Boccaccio and the Italian 
novelists: but the accomplished spirits of that day were not 
contented with these foreign fictions, and accordingly distilled 
the quintessence of their refined speculations into such re- 
ceptacles as The Arcadia. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the Frencl» 
novel, — the novel of the court, — filled with gallantry, in- 
trigue, and exaggerated sentiment, came much into fashion in 
England, and maintained its reign for a very considerable 
period. Our true novel-readers will remember that good 
Mrs. Shirley, as Miss Lucy Selby tells us in a letter to Lady 
Grandison, informs her young friends that such was the read- 
ing in fashion when she was a girl, and that she was one day 
discovered with The Princess of Cleves on her table. Of this 
Princess of Cleves, however, good Mrs. Shirley had no need 
to be ashamed: but of some other writers of the same school,. 
and their imitators among ourselves, she might have had 
ample reason to disown her knowlege. The productions of 
Mrs. Heywood, or of Mrs. Behn, would be little compatible 
with the delicacy of modern days: but, indeed, the scale of 
feeling on such subjects, more especially among women, has 
been very much raised since that period. We remember to 
have met with an anecdode of an old lady of the last century, 
who, happening to take up one of the novels which had 
formed the amusement of. her leisure-hours in her youth, was 
shocked to think that such a work should have been allowed 
to come into her hands. 

The appearance of Richardson, however, forms the most 
important zera in the history of our fictitious literature; and 
his works are perfect models of the domestic novel, written 
with a truth, a variety, and a sprightliness which we must 
never expect to see equalled. — Between these inimitable per- 
formances and the novels of the present (or rather the last) cen- 
tury, the only examples of lasting merit are the comic novels 
of Fielding and Smollett. Thus, down to the appearance of 
** Waverley,” we discover none of the half-authentic compo- 
sitions which have lately become so popular. It is true that, 
among the books of fiction which have issued from the press 
within the last twenty years, we find many in which the 
leading incidents are founded on historical facts, and ‘the 
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heroes and heroines bear well known names: but farther 
than this the writers are very little indebted to authentic 
records. In such productions, the general outline of an histo- 
rical character is preserved, but all the finer touches and the 
nicer finishing, which give effect and expression to the whole, 
are entirely derived from the novelist’s imagination. Besides, 
even in the best of these works, as for instance in some of 
those which we owe to the two Miss Porters, not the smallest 
pains are taken to give any idea of the manners and spirit of 
the times: —the heroes evidently breathe the atmosphere of 
the nineteenth century. 

In this respect, then, the Scotch novelist stands unrivalled, 
and alone; and, as the inventor and master of this new school 
of writing, in which he has already gained a number of hum- 
ble disciples who implicitly follow his example, it behoves us 
to watch his steps with a very scrupulous eye, lest, in the 
trespasses which he has been committing on the realm of his- 
tory, he should lead both his imitators and his readers astray. 
A preluding introduction, more suo, is prefixed to the present 
volumes; in which he enters into a sort of half-jocular defence 
-of this style of composition, and insists that, at all events, it 
is useful in giving idle young ladies and gentlemen some ideas 
of history. As we conceive, however, that it is better that these 
personages should remain ignorant than acquire false notions 
on such subjects, we must treat the work before us somewhat 
in the manner of a history, and weigh it with graver judgment 
than we should apply to an ordinary fictitious narrative. 

We confess that we were disappointed when we discovered 
that the scene of ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ was laid during the 
reign of Charles II.: for we had hoped that.the nobler times 
of ** the Grand Rebellion” would have been selected by the 
author as a more ample and magnificent field, on which he 
might display his powerful talents. In this new achievement 
of his prolific pen, we anticipated an introduction to all the 
intrepid soldiers, and the wily statesmen, of an age peculiarly 
fertile in extraordinary characters. What a brilliant descrip- 
tion would this author have given of that distinguished com- 
pany of the wise, the witty, and the valiant, which in those days 
assembled at the country-seat of Lord Falkland; and what 
character in history is more especially suited to grace the 
pages of a romance, than that gallant and gifted nobleman ? 
We cannot yet persuade ourselves that the writer will neglect 
a period so rich in all the elements most requisite to a work 
of fiction. In selecting the reign of Charles II. in the present 
instance, however, he has no doubt been guided by some 
weighty reasons: such as that few periods of our history nee 
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been more copiously illustrated by memoir-writers, than that 
which immediately followed the Restoration,—a circumstance 
certainly very important in the composition of a narrative in 
which the author has selected his materials with all the dili- 
gence of a biographer: but what other inducements could 
have led him to present his readers at the court of Charles II., 
we do not readily perceive. Among all the politicians, and 
wits, and courtiers, who figure with ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
from the monarch himself down to his page of the back-stairs, 
there is not a single individual in whose fortunes or fate it is 
possible for us to feel adequate interest. Even the brilliant 
and capricious Buckingham excites but a languid curiosity. 

Moreover, the fictitious characters in these volumes do not 
display any very novel invention. The hero (we wish that 
the author, in his next novel, would drop this very useless per- 
sonage,) is Julian Peveril, son of Sir Geoffrey Peveril of the 
Peak, an antient Derbyshire knight, descended from William 
the Conqueror, and a zealous stickler for the privileges of the 
crown. The knight is a hot-headed, warm- -hearted, heavy- 
handed, old cavalier; and the son, like most of his predeces- 
sors, rests his claims to our admiration on his youth, his 
bravery, and his devotion to the heroine. ‘This fair damsel, 
Alice Bridgenorth, daughter of a veteran Roundhead militia 
major, is an exceedingly sensible young lady ; who never 
required the imagination of a poet to bring her into existence; 
and who, whatever impression she made on Julian’s heart, 
does not appear calculated very strongly to affect the memory 
of the reader. - We are not contented with an every-day 
heroine in these Scotch novels: so great a portion of them 
is in general filled with historical incidents, or with the de- 
lineation of other characters, that we see very little indeed of 
the prima donna; and we cannot consent that this Jittle should 
also be insipid. We would have something more rich and 
‘piquant, or rather more elevated and imposing, than Alice 
Bridgenorth ; who, though she was doubtless a very amiable 
personage, is unfitted to sustain the dignity of the heroine of 
four volumes. In that classification of the author’s heroines 
into which they naturally resolve themselves; viz. the high- 
minded, as Flora M‘Ivor, Rebecca, and Minna; the sprightly, 
as Diana Vernon and Catharine Seyton ; and the dull, as 
Miss Wardour, Isabella Vere, and Rowena; we must say that 
- Alice Bridgenorth has considerable claims to be enrolled 
among the latter sisterhood. 

As in several others of the writer’s productions, we have also 
a sort of anti-heroine, who endeavours to thwart and circum- 
vent her more fortunate adversary ; somewhat in the manner 
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in which formerly an anti-pope was accustomed to harass 
the real pontiff. In ‘ Peveril,’ this personage is introduced 
to the reader under the name of Fenella, and is indeed the 
most original and poetic conception in the whole work; as in 
‘‘ Ivanhoe” Rebecca the Jewess plays the same part. The 
policy and propriety of thus exposing the heroine to the as- 
saults of a rival may fairly be doubted ; more especially when 
the interest attaching to her character is but feeble. For our 
part, we would have such a personage “ reign a tyrant, if she 
reigns at all,” and exercise an undisputed sovereignty over our 
hearts and imaginations. It is highly incongruous that the 
heroine should run away with the hero’s heart, and her rival 
with that of the reader; yet this is the case in * Ivanhoe,” 
and even in the volumes before us. The same error is very 
palpable in ** Sir Charles Grandison ;” for of his two * sis- 
ter excellences,” we cannot for a moment hesitate to give the 
palm to Lady Clementina. It is to be observed also that the 
anti-heroine has always her misfortunes to plead in her favor. 
Fenella is one of those wild and energetic characters which a 
master-pen sometimes loves to describe. Her heart is de- 
voted to revenge and love, and in her slavery to those passions 
she unrepiningly suffers privations *, pains, and dangers, from 
which the nature of woman shrinks almost instinctively. We 
have some doubt whether, when she was first introduced 
by the writer, she was intended to play the more con- 
spicuous part which she afterward acts; for she really seems 
to grow under his hands; and it appears improbable that the 
dwarfish girl, as she is represented during her residence with 
the Countess of Derby, should captivate the eyes of Buck- 
ingham. ‘This change of character and plot, in the course of 
the novel, is indeed not uncommon with the author. 

The other fictitious ladies may be dismissed in a few words. 
Lady Peveril, Julian’s mother, is a very pleasing Sir Joshua- 
like sketch, a dignified and tender matron, with her beauty 
still lingering about her; and Mrs. Deborah Debbitch, Alice’s 
nurse, is an exceedingly characteristic person, worthy of 
forming one in the household of which Andrew Fairservice, 
Caleb Balderstone, and Saunders Saunderson, are members. 

Having thus, as preux chevaliers, given the ladies pre- 
cedence, we must now say a few words of Major Bridge- 
north, and his brother-in-law Master Edward Christian. The 
Major is in fact our old acquaintance Burley of Balfour, soothed 





* One of these extraordinary privations is that she imposes on 
herself perpetual silence, by assuming the character of a deaf and 
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down and civilized into an English gentleman. His char- 
acter is constructed on the same principles, with a few more 
kindly touches about it; and he is the model of the English 
Presbyterian, as Burley was of the Scotch Covenanter. The 
character of Christian, or Ganlesse as he is called in the earlier 

art of the story, is peculiarly revolting ; for it is a compli- 
cation of all evil qualities, and its only merit is an unshaken 
consistency in wickedness. There is little pleasure in the 
contemplation of such profligate villainy. 

We have made these preliminary observations on the dra- 
matis persona, as they may contribute to render our extracts 
more intelligible to those who are not acquainted with the 
novel itself. ‘The story scarcely admits of analysis: but the chief 
interest of it, independently of the usual love-affair, rests on 
the supposed participation of the Peverils, father and son, in 
the Popish Plot, for which they are tried and acquitted. To 
this succeeds a plot of the Duke of Buckingham ; and contem- 
poraneous with both we have a plot by Master Christian to 
avenge the death of his brother, who was condemned and ex- 
ecuted in the Isle of Man by command of the Countess of 
Derby. This lady, to whose life the novelist has kindly ad- 
ded upwards of twenty years, performs a very conspicuous 
part in the tale before us; and the following scene which 
passes at her castle in the island between her, the young Earl 
her son, and Julian Peveril, will give an idea of the powerful 
style in which her portrait is drawn. 


‘ The Countess of Derby entered the apartment, holding in 
her hand a number of papers. Her dress was a mourning habit, 
with a deep train of black velvet, which was borne by a little 
favourite attendant, a deaf and dumb girl, whom, in compassion 
to her misfortune, the Countess had educated about her person 
for some years. Upon this unfortunate, with the touch of romancc 
which marked many of her proceedings, Lady Derby had con- 
ferred the name of Fenella, after some ancient princess of the 
island. ‘The Countess herself was not much changed since we 
last presented her to our readers. Age had rendered her step 
more slow, but not less majestic; and while it fraced some 
wrinkles on her brow, had failed to quench the sedate fire of her 
dark eye. The young men rose to receive her with the formal 
reverence which they knew she loved, and were greeted by her 
with equal kindness. 

‘« Cousin Peveril,” she said, (for so she always called Julian, 
in respect of his mother being a kinswoman of her husband,) 
“* you were ill abroad last night, when we much needed your 
counsel.” 

‘ Julian answered with a blush which he could not prevent, 
‘¢ That he had followed his sport among the mountains too far — 
had returned late — and finding her Ladyship was removed from 
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‘Castletown, had instantly followed the family hither ; but as the 
night-bell was rung, and the watch set, he had deemed it more 
respectful to lodge for the night in the town.” 

‘ «¢ Tt is well,” said the Countess; ‘“‘ and to do you justice, Ju- 
lian, you are seldom a truant neglecter of appointed hours, though, 
like the rest of the youth of this age, you sometimes suffer your 
‘sports to consume too much of time that should be spent other- 
wise. But for your friend Philip, he is an avowed contemner of 
good order, and seems to find pleasure in wasting time, even 
when he does not enjoy it.” 

‘« T have been enjoying my time just now at least,” said the 
Earl, rising from table, and picking his teeth carelessly. ‘* These 
fresh mullets are delicious, and so is the Lachryme Christi. I 
pray you to sit down to breakfast, Julian, and partake the 
goods my royal foresight has provided. Never was King of Man 
nearer being left to the mercy of the execrable brandy of his 
dominions. Old Griffiths would never, in the midst of our speedy 
retreat of last night, have had sense enough to secure a few flasks, 
had I not given him a hint on that important subject. But pre- 
sence of mind amid danger and tumult is a jewel I have always 
possessed.” 

‘ “ T wish, then, Philip, you would exert it to better purpose,” 
said the Countess, half smiling, half displeased; for she domed 
upon her son with all a mother’s fondness, even when she was 
most angry with'him for being deficient in the peculiar and chi- 
valrous disposition which had distinguished his father, and which 
was so analogous to her own romantic and high-minded character. 
‘¢ Lend me your signet,” she added, with a sigh; ‘ for it were, I 
fear, vain to ask you to read over these dispatches from England, 
and execute the warrants which I have thought necessary to pre- 
pare in consequence.” 

*« « My signet you shall command with all my heart, Madam,” 
said Earl Philip; ‘* but spare me the revision of .what you are 
much more capable to decide upon. Iam, you know, a most 
complete Roz faineant, and never once interfered with my Maire 
de palais in her proceedings.” 

‘ The Countess made signs to her little train-bearer, who imme- 
diately went to seek wax and a light, with which she presently 
returned. 

‘ In the meanwhile, the Countess continued, addressing Peveril. 
‘“‘ Philip does himself less than justice. When you were absent, 
Julian, (for if you had been here I would have given you the ecre- 
dit of prompting your friend,) he had a spirited controversy with 
the Bishop, for an attempt to enforce spiritual censures against a 
poor wretch, by confining her in the vault under the chapel.” 

‘ «Do not think better of me than I deserve,” said the Earl to 
Peveril ; “* my mother has omitted to tell you the culprit, was 
pretty Peggy of Ramsay, and her crime what in Cupid’s courts 
would have been called a peccadillo.” 

‘¢ Do not you make yourself worse than you are,” replied Pe- 
veril, who observed the Countess’s cheek redden, — “ you know 
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you would have done as much for the oldest and poorest cripple 
in the island. Why, the vault is under the burial-ground of the 
chapel, and, for aught I know, under the ocean itself, such a roar- 
ing do the waves make in its vicinity. I think no one could re- 
main there long, and retain his reason.” 

¢ ¢ It is an infernal hole,” answered the Earl, ‘‘ and I will have 
it built up one day — that is full certain. — But hold — hold — for 
God’s sake, Madam — what are you going tu do? — Look at the 
seal before you put it to the warrant — you will see it is a choice 
antique cameo Cupid, riding on a flying fish — I had it for twenty 
zecchins, from Signor Furabosco at Rome — a most curious mat- 
ter for an antiquary, but which will add little faith to a Manx 
warrant.” 

‘ «¢ How can you trifle thus, you simple boy?” said the Countess, 
with vexation in her tone and look. ‘ Let me have your signet, 
or rather, take these warrants, and sign them yourself.” 

‘ « My signet—my signet—-Oh! you mean that with the 
three monstrous legs, which I suppose was devised as the most 
go device, to represent our most absurd Majesty of 

an. — The signet — I have not seen it since I gave it to Gibbon, 
my monkey, to play with. — He did whine for it most piteously — 
I hope he has not gemmed the green breast of ocean with my 
symbol of sovereignty.” 

| ‘ « Now, by Heaven,” said the Countess, trembling, and colour- 

ing deeply with anger, “ it was your father’s signet! the last 
pledge which he sent, with his love to me, and his blessing to 

thee, the night before they murdered him at Bolton !” 

i ‘ «“ Mother, dearest mother,” said the Earl, startled out of his 

| apathy, and taking her hand, which he kissed tenderly, “I did 
but jest —the signet is safe — Peveril knows that it is so. — Go 

[ fetch it, Julian, for Heaven’s sake — here are my keys — it is in 
the left-hand drawer of my travelling cabinet.— Nay, mother, 

f forgive me — it was but a mauvaise plaisanterie; only an ill ima- 

| gined jest, ungracious, and in bad taste, I allow — but only one of 
Philip’s follies. Look at me, dearest mother, and forgive me.” 

‘The Countess turned her eyes towards him, from which the 
tears were fast falling. 

‘ Philip,” she said, ‘* you try me too unkindly, and too se- 
verely. If times are changed, as I have heard you allege — if the 
dignity of rank, and the high feelings of honour and duty, are 
now drowned in giddy jests and trifling pursuits, let me at least, 
who live secluded from all others, die without perceiving the 
change which has happened, and, above all, without perceiving 
it in mine own son. Let me not learn the genera] prevalence of 
this levity, which laughs at every sense of dignity or duty, | 
rn your personal disrespect — Let me not think that when 
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‘* Speak nothing of it, mother,” said the Earl, interrupting 
her affectionately. ‘ It is true, I cannot promise to be all my father 
and his fathers were ; for we wear silk vests for their steel coats, and 
feathered beavers for their crested helmets. But believe me,. 
though to be an absolute Palmerin of England is not in my nature, 
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no son ever loved a mother more dearly, or would do more to 
oblige her. And that you may own this, I will forthwith not only 
seal the warrants to the great endangerment of my precious fin- 
gers, but also read the same from end to end, as well as the dis- 
patches thereunto appertaining.” 

‘ A mother is easily appeased, even when most offended ; and 
it was with an expanding heart that the Countess saw her son’s 
very handsome features, while reading these papers, settle into 
an expression of deep seriousness, such as they seldom wore. It 
seemed to her as if the family-likeness to his gallant but unfor- 
tunate father increased, when the expression of their counte- 
nances became similar in gravity. The Earl had no sooner pe- 
rused the dispatches, which he did with great attention, than he 
rose and said, ‘‘ Julian, come with me.” 

‘ The Countess looked surprised. ‘ I was wont to share your 
father’s counsels, my son,” she said; “ but do not think that I 
wish to intrude myself upon yours. I am too well pleased to see 
you assume the power and the duty of thinking for yourself, which 
is what I have so long urged you to do. Nevertheless, my expe- 
rience, who have been so long administrator of your authority in 
Man, might not, I think, be superfluous to the matter in hand.” 

‘« Hold me excused, dearest mother,” said the Earl, gravely. 
«<< The interference was none of my seeking ; had you taken your 
own course without consulting me, it had been well; but since I 
have entered on the affair — and it appears sufficiently important 
-— I must transact it to the best of my own ability.” 

‘‘ Go then, my son,” said the Countess, “ and may Heaven 
diate thee with its counsel, since thou wilt have none of 
mine. —I trust that you, Master Peveril, will.remind him of what 
is fit fer his own honour; and that only a coward abandons his 
rights, and only a fool trusts his enemies.” ’ 


It is owing, we suppose, to the author’s attachment to the 
old romances of chivalry, in which the reader is invariabl 
entertained with a giant or a dwarf, and occasionally with both, 
that we find so many similar personages figuring in the Scotch 
novels. ‘The procerity of the porter of Kenilworth Castle 
evidently rendered him a_ great favorite with the novelist, 
and the diminutive dimensions of Sir Geoffrey Hudson have 
alike secured him a place in the present volumes. Fenella is 
a creature of the same kind: 


‘ At the head of the first flight of steps which descended to- 
wards the difficult and well-defended entrance of the castle of 
Holm-Peel, Peveril was met and stopped by the Countess’s train- 
bearer. ‘This little creature, for she was of the least and slightest 
size of womankind, was exquisitely well formed in all her limbs, 
which the dress she usually wore, (a green silk tunic, of a peculiar 
form) set off to the best advantage. Her face was darker than 
the usual hue of Europeans; and the profusion of long and silken 
hair, which, when she undid the braids in which she commonly 
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wore it, fell down almost to her ancles, was also rather a foreign 
attribute. Her countenance resembled a most beautiful minia- 
ture; and there was a quickness, decision, and fire, in Fenella’s 
look, and especially in her eyes, which was probably rendered yet 
more alert and acute, because, through the imperfection of her 
other organs, it was only by sight that she could obtain inform- 
ation of what passed around her. 

‘ The pretty mute was mistress of many little accomplishments 
which the Countess had caused to be taught to her, in compassion 
for her forlorn situation, and which she learned with the most 
surprising quickness. Thus, for example, she was exquisite in 
the use of the needle, and so ready and ingenious a draughts- 
woman, that, like the ancient Mexicans, she sometimes made a 
hasty sketch with her pencil the means of conveying her ideas, 
either by direct or emblematical representation. Above all, in 
the art of ornamental writing, much studied at that period, Fe- 
nella was so great a proficient, as to rival the fame of Messrs. 
Snow, Shelley, and other masters of the pen, whose copy-books, 
preserved in the libraries of the curious, still shew the artists 
smiling on the frontispiece in all the honors of flowing gowns and 
full-bottomed wigs, to the eternal glory of caligraphy. 

‘ The little maiden had, besides these accomplishments, much 
ready wit and-acuteness of intellect. With Lady Derby, and 
with the two. young gentlemen, she was a great favorite, and 
used much freedom in conversing with them, by means of a sys- 
tem of signs which had been gradually established amongst them, 
and which served al! ordinary purposes of communication. 

‘ But, though happy in the indulgence and favor of her mistress, 
from whom indeed she was seldom separate, Fenella was by no means 
a favorite with the rest of the household. In fact, it seemed that 
her temper, exasperated perhaps by a sense of her misfortune, was 
by no means equal to her abilities. She was very haughty in her 
demeanour, even towards the upper domestics, who in that esta- 
blishment were of a much higher rank and better birth than in the 
families of the nobility in general. These often complained, not 
only of her pride and reserve, but of her high and irascible temper 
and vindictive disposition. Her passionate propensity had been in- 
deed idly encouraged by the young men, and particularly by the 
Earl, who sometimes amused himself with teazing her, that. he might 
enjoy the various singular motions and murmurs by which she ex- 
pressed her resentment. Towards him, these were of course only pe- 
tulant and whimsical indications of pettish anger. But when she was 
angry with others of inferior degree — before whom she did not con- 
trol herself —the expression of her passion, unable to display itself 
in language, had something even frightful, so singular were the 
tones, contortions, and gestures, to which she had recourse. he 
lower domestics, to whom she was liberal almost beyond her apparent 
means, observed her with much deference and respect, but much 
more from fear than from any real attachment ; for the caprices 
of her temper displayed themselves even in her gifts; and those 
who most frequently shared her bounty, seemed by no means 
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assured of the benevolence of the motives which dictated her 
liberality. 

‘ All these peculiarities led to a conclusion consonant with 
Manx superstition. Devout believers in all the legends of fairies 
so dear to the Celtic tribes, the Manx people held it for cer- 
tainty that the elves were in the habit of carrying off mortal 
children before baptism, and leaving in the cradle of the new-born 
babe one of their own brood, which was almost always imperfect 
in some one or other of the organs proper to humanity. Sucha 
being they conceived Fenella to be; and the smallness of her 
size, her dark complexion, her long locks of silken hair, the 
singularity of her manners and tones, as well as the caprices of 
her temper, were to their thinking all attributes of the irritable, 
fickle, and dangerous race, from which they supposed her to be 
sprung. And it seemed, that although no jest appeared to offend 
her more than when Lord Derby called her in sport the Elfin 
Queen, or otherwise alluded to her supposed connection with 
‘‘ the pigmy folk,” yet still her perpetually affecting to wear the 
colour of green, proper to the fairies, as well as some other pecu- 
liarities, seemed voluntarily assumed by her, in order to counte- 
nance the superstition, perhaps because it gave her more authority 
among the lower orders. 

‘ Many were the tales circulated respecting the Countess’s Elf, 
as Fenella was currently called in the island ; and the malcontents 
of the stricter persuasion were convinced, that no one but a 
Papist and a malignant would have kept near her person a crea- 
ture of such doubtful origin. They conceived that. Fenella’s 
deafness and dumbness were only towards those of this world, 
and that she had been heard talking, and singing, and laughing, 
most elvishly, with the invisibles of her own race. . They alleged, 
also, that she had a Double, a sort of apparition resembling her, 
which slept in the Countess’s anti-room, or bore her train, or 
wrought in her cabinet, while the real Fenella joined the song of 
the mermaids on the moonlight sands, or the dance of the fairies 
in the haunted valley of Glenmoy, or on the heights of Snawfell 
and Barool. The centinels, too, would have sworn they had seen 
the little maiden trip past them in their solitary night-walks, without 
their having it in their power to challenge her, any more than if 
they had been as mute as herself. To all this mass of absurdities 
the better informed paid no more attention .than to the usual 
idle exaggerations of the vulgar, which so frequently connect 
that which is unusual with what is supernatural. 

‘ Such, in form and habits, was the little female, who, holding 
in her hand a small old-fashioned ebony rod, which might have 
passed for a divining wand, confronted Julian on the top of the 
flight of steps which led down the rock. from the Castle-court. 
We ought to observe, that as Julian’s manner to the unfortunate 
girl had been always gentle, and free from those teazing jests in 
which his gay friend indulged, with less regard to the peculiarity 
of her situation and feclings; so Fenella, on her part, had usually 
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shewn much greater deference to him than to any of the house- 
hold, her mistress, the Countess, always excepted.’ 


In the sequel, it appears that Fenella, or Zarah, is the 
daughter of Christian, and is employed by him as a spy about 
the person of the Countess of Derby. To forward her father’s 
machinations, she is ultimately brought to London, restored to 
voice and hearing ; and we have a very animated interview be- 
tween her and the Duke of Buckingham, who imagines that 
he has secured Alice Bridgenorth within his toils, but really 
finds Fenella. Some very eloquent writing occurs in this 
scene. 

Our remaining extracts shall be confined to the historical 
portions of the tale ; and, first, we shall give a faithful and 
striking likeness of the merry monarch himself, taken while 
walking in the Mall in the Park. 


‘ The person whom Julian looked upon was past the middle age 
of life, of a dark complexion, corresponding with the long, blaek, 
full-bottomed perriwig, which he wore instead of his own hair, 
His dress was plain black velvet, with a diamond-star, however, on 
his cloak, which hung carelessly over one shoulder. His features 
strongly lined, even to harshness, had yet an expression of digni- 
fied good humour ; he was well and strongly built, walked upright 
and yet easily, and had -— the whole the air of a person of the 
highest consideration. He kept rather in advance of his compa- 
nions, but turned and spoke to them, from time to time, with much 
affability, and probably with some liveliness, judging by the smiles, 
and sometimes the scarce restrained laughter, by which some of 
his sallies were reeeived by his attendants. They also wore only 
morning dresses; but their looks and manner were those of men 
of rank, in presence of one in station still more elevated. They 
shared the attention of their principal in common with seven or 
eight little black curl-haired spaniels, or rather, as they are now 
called, cockers, which attended their master as closely, and per- 
haps with as deep sentiments of attachment, as the bipeds of the 
group; and whose gambols, which seemed to afford him much 
amusement, he sometimes regulated, and sometimes encouraged. 
In addition to this pastime, a lacquey, or groom, was also in attend- 
ance, with one or two little baskets and bags, from which the 
gentleman we have described took, from time to time, a handful of 
seeds, and amused himself with throwing them to the water-fowl. 

‘ This, the King’s favourite occupation, together with his remark- 
able countenance, and the deportment of the rest of the company 
towards him, satisfied Julian Peveril that he was approaching, 
perhaps indecorously, near the person of Charles Stuart, the 
second of that unhappy name.’ 


This scene is borrowed from Evelyn’s Memoirs: but Eve- 
lyn has drawn his Majesty’s attachment to the canine race in 
rather stronger colors. ‘* He took delight in having a number 
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of little spaniels follow him, and lie in his bed-chamber, 
where often he suffered the bitches to puppy and give suck, 
which rendered it very offensive, and indeed made the whole 
court nasty and stinking.” The same author has enumerated 
the various kinds of wild fowl with which the King stocked 
his decoy in the Park. 

The representation of the mercurial Buckingham is not al- 
together what we might have expected. _His wit is evidently 
laboured, yet by no means first-rate: nor do even his liveli- 
ness and versatility sit easily on him. It is oe probable 
that the bons mots, which the novelist has put into the Duke’s 
mouth, may be as good as any which he ever really uttered, 
but unfortunately this is not sufficient. A very ordinary witti- 
cism from the living Buckingham might pass off, and te// most 
successfully, which, when recorded, would fall exceedingly 
flat and lifeless from the pen. The following passage will, we 


think, bear us out in these observations : 





‘ It was high-tide in the anti-chamber, and had been so for more 
than an hour, ere the Duke’s gentleman in ordinary ventured into 
his bed-chamber, carefully darkened, so as to make midnight at 
noon-day, to know his Grace’s pleasure. His soft and serene 
whisper, in which he asked whether it were his Grace’s pleasure to 
rise, was briefly and sharply answered by the counter questions, 
“© Who waits ? — What's o’clock ?” 

‘<* It is Jerningham, your Grace,” said the attendant. “ It is 
one afternoon ; and your Grace appointed some of the people with- 
out at eleven.” 

‘ «« Who are they ? — What do they want ?” 

‘+ A message from Whitehall, your Grace.” 

‘« Psha! it will keep cold. Those who make all others wait, 
will be the better of [for] waiting in theirturn. WerelI to be guilty 
of ill-breeding, it should rather be to a king than a beggar.” 

‘« The gentlemen from the city.” 

<< T am tired of them — tired of their all cant, and no religion 
— all Protestantism, and no charity. Tell them to go to Shaftes- 
bury —to Aldersgate Street with them — that’s the best market 
for their wares.” 

‘« Jockey, my Lord, from Newmarket.” 

‘<¢ Let him ride to the devil — he has horse of mine, and spurs 
of-his own. Any more ?” 

‘« The whole anti-chamber is full, my Lord — knights and 
squires, doctors and dicers.” 

‘« The dicers, with the doctors in their pockets, I presume.” 

‘<* Counts, captains, and clergymen.” 

‘ You are alliterative, Jerningham,” said the Duke; “ and 
that is a proof you are poetical. Hand me my writing things.” 

‘ Getting half out of bed — thrusting one arm into a brocade 
night-gown, deeply furred with sables, and one foot into a velvet 
slipper, while the other -) in primitive nudity the rich carpet 
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— his Grace,’ without thinking farther on the assembly without, 
began to pen a few lines of a satirical poem; then suddenly stop- 

ed — threw the pen into the chimney—exclaimed that the 
ashe was past —and asked his attendant if there were any 
letters. Jerningham produced a huge packet. 

« « What the devil !” said his Grace, “ do you think I will read 
all these? I am like Clarence, who asked a cup of wine, and was 
soused into a butt of sack. I mean is there any thing which 
presses ?” 

‘« This letter, your Grace,” said Jerningham, ‘ concerning the 
Yorkshire mortgage.” 

‘ « Did I not bid thee carry it to old Gatheral, my steward ?” 

‘« T did, my Lord,” answered the other; “ but Gatheral says 
there are difficulties.” 

‘s Let the usurers foreclose, then — there is no difficulty in 
that ; and out of a hundred manors I shall scarce miss one,” an- 
swered the Duke. ‘ And hark ye, bring me my chocolate.” 

‘ « Nay, my Lord, Gatheral does not say it is impossible — only 
difficult.” 

««¢ And what is the use of him, if he cannot make it easy ? 
But you are all born to make difficulties,” replied the Duke. 

«« Nay, if your Grace approves the terms in this schedule, 
and pleases to sign it, Gatheral will undertake for the matter,” 
answered Jerningham. 

‘« And could you not have said so at first, you blockhead,” 
said the Duke, signing the paper without looking at the contents. 
— ‘* What other letters ? And remember, I must be plagued with 
no more business.” | 

‘* Billets doux, my Lord — five or six of them. This left at 
the porter’s lodge by a vizard mask.” 

‘¢ Psha!” answered the Duke, tossing them over, while his 
attendant assisted in dressing him — “ an acquaintance of a quar- 
ter’s standing.” 

‘« This given to one of the pages by my Lady 
woman.” 

‘« Plague on it —a Jeremiade on the subject of perjury and 
treachery, and not a single new line to the old tune,” said the 
Duke, glancing over the billet. ‘Here is the old cant — cruel 
man — broken vows — Heaven's just revenge. Why the woman is 
thinking of murder—not of love. No one should pretend to 
write upon so threadbare a topic without having at least some 
novelty of expression. The despairing Araminta — Lie there, fair 
desperate. And this — how comes it ?” 

‘«¢ Flung into the window of the hall, by a fellow who ran off 
at full speed,” answered Jerningham. 

‘« This is a better text,” said the Duke; “ and yet it is an old 
one too — three weeks old at least — The little Countess with the 
jealous Lord — I should not care a farthing for her, save for that 
same jealous Lord — Plague on’t, and he’s gone down to the 
country — this evéning —in silence and safety —written with a 
guill pulled from the wing of Cupid —.Your Ladyship has left him 
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pen-feathers enough to fly away with — better clipped bis wings 
when you had caught him, my Lady — And so confident of her 
Buckingham’s faith —I hate confidence in a young person — She 
must be taught better —I will not go.” 

*«¢ Your Grace will not be so cruel,” said Jerningham. 

‘<«¢ Thou art a compassionate fellow, Jerningham; but conceit 
must be punished.” 

‘<< But if your Lordship should resume your fancy for her 2” 

‘s¢ Why, then, you must swear the billet doux miscarried,” 
answered the Duke. “ And stay, a thought strikes me — it shall 
miscarry in great style. Hark ye—Is— what is the fellow’s 
name — the poet — is he yonder?”’ 

‘« There are six gentlemen, Sir, who, from the reams of paper 
in their pocket, and the threadbare seams at their elbows, appear 
to wear the livery of the Muses.” 

‘« Poetical once more, Jerningham. He, I mean, whe wrote 
the last Jampoon,” said the Duke. | 

‘<¢ Towhom your Grace said you owed five pieces and a beat- 
ing,” replied Jerningham. 

‘« The money for his satire, and the cudgel for his praise — 
Good — Find him, give him the five pieces, and thrust the Coun- 
tess’s billet-doux — Hold — take Araminta’s and the rest of them 
— thrust them all into his portfolio — all will come out at the 
Wits’ Coffee-house ; and if the promulgator be not cudgelled into 
all the colours of the rainbow, there is no spite in woman, no 
faith in crabtree, or pith in heart of oak — Araminta’s wrath alone 
would overburthen one pair of mortal shoulders.” 

‘« But, my Lord Duke,” said his attendant, “ this Settle is so 
dull a rascal, that nothing he can write will take.” 

‘«¢ Then as we have given him steel to head the arrow,” said 
the Duke, “we will give him wings to waft it with — wood, he 
has enough of his own to make a shaft or bolt of. Hand me my 
own unfinished lampoon — give it to him with the letters — let 
him make what he can of them all.” 

¢« My Lord Duke —I crave pardon — but your Grace’s style 
will be discovered ; and though the ladies’ names are not at the 
letters, yet they will be traced.” 

‘« T would have it so, you blockhead. Have you lived with 
me so long, and cannot discover that the eclat of an intrigue is, 
with me, worth all the rest of it ?” 

‘« But the danger, my Lord Duke?” replied Jerningham. 
“There are husbands, brothers, friends, whose revenge may be 
awakened.” | 

‘« And beaten to sleep again,” said Buckingham haughtily. 
‘¢T have Black Will and his cudgel for plebeian grumblers ; and 
those of quality I can deal with myself. I lack breathing and 
exercise of late.” 

«« But yet your Grace | 

‘«* Hold your peace, fool! I tell you that your poor dwarfish 
spirit cannot measure the scope of mine, I tell thee I would have 
the course of my life a torrent — I am weary of easy achievements, 
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and wish for obstacles, that I can sweep before my irresistible 


course. 


The last quotation that we shall make will be from the ac- 
count of the trial of the Peverils, in which the notorious 
Titus Oates is introduced : 


‘ The charge was stated anew by the counsel for the crown; 
and forth came the notorious Doctor Oates, rustling in the full 
silken canonicals of priesthood, for it was at a time when he 
affected no small dignity of exterior decoration and deportment. 

‘ This singular man, who, aided by the obscure intrigues of the 
Catholics themselves, and the fortuitous circumstance of Godfrey's 
murder, ‘had been able to cram down the public throat such a 
mass of absurdity as his evidence amounts to, had no other talent 
for imposture than an impudence which set conviction and shame 
alike at defiance. A man of sense or reflection, by trying to give 
his plot an appearance of more probability, would most likely 
have failed, as wise men often do in addressing the multitude, 
from not daring to calculate upon the prodigious extent of their 
credulity, especially where the figments presented to them involve 
the fearful and the terrible. 

* Oates was by nature choleric ; and the credit he had acquired 
made him insolent and conceited. Even his exterior was porten- 
tous. A fleece of white perriwig shewed a most uncouth visage, 
of great length, having the mouth, as the organ by use of which 
he was to rise to eminence, placed in the very centre of the coun- 
tenance, and exhibiting to the astonished spectator as much chin 
below as there was nose and brow above the aperture. His pro- 
nunciation, too, was after a conceited fashion of his own, in which 
he accented the vowels in a manner altogether peculiar to himself. 

‘ This notorious personage, such as we have described him, 
stood forth on the present trial, and delivered his astonishing tes- 
timony concerning the existence of a Catholic Plot for subversion 
of the government and murder of the King, in the same general 
outline in which it may be found in every English history.. But 
as the Doctor always had in reserve some special piece of evi- 
dence affecting those immediately on trial, he was pleased, on the 
present occasion, deeply to inculpate the Countess of Derby. 
** He had seen,” as he said, ‘ that honourable lady when he was 
at the Jesuits’ College at Saint Omers. She had sent for him to 
an inn, or auberge, as it was there termed — the sign of the Golden 
Lamb ; and had ordered him to breakfast in the same room with 
her Ladyship ; and afterwards told him, that, knowing how he was 
trusted by the Fathers of the Society, she was determined that he 
should have skare of her secrets also; and therewithal, that she 
drew from her bosom a broad sharp-pointed knife, such as butchers 
kill sheep withal, and demanded of him what he thought of it for 
the purpose ; and when he, the witness, said for what urpose, she 
rapt him on the fingers with her fan, called him a dull fellow, and 
said it was designed to kill the King with.” 
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‘ Here Sir Geoffrey Peveril could no longer refrain his indigna- 
tion and surprise. ‘‘ Mercy of Heaven!” he said, ‘ did ever one 
hear of ladies of quality carrying butchering knives about them, 
and telling every scurvy companion she meant to kill the King 
with them ? — Gentlemen of the jury, do but think if this is rea- 
sonable — though, if the villain could prove by any honest evi- 
dence, that my Lady of Derby ever let such a scum as himself 
come to speech of her, I would believe all he can say.” 

‘« Sir Geoffrey,” said the Judge, ‘rest you quiet — You must 
not fly out — passion helps you not here — the Doctor must be 
suffered to proceed.” 

‘ Doctor Oates went on to state, how the Lady complained of 
the wrongs the Derby had sustained from the King, and: the op- 
pression of her religion, and boasted of the schemes of the Jesuits 
and seminary priests; and how they would be furthered by her 
noble kinsman of the house of Stanley. He finally averred that 
both the Countess and the Fathers of the seminary abroad, founded 
much upon the talents and courage of Sir Geoffrey Peveril and his 
son — the latter of whom was a member of her family. Of Hud- 
son, he only recollected having heard one of the Fathers say, 
that although but a dwarf in stature, he would prove a giant in the 
cause of the Church. 

‘ When he had ended his evidence, there was a pause, until the 
Judge, as if the thought had suddenly occurred to him, demanded 
of Doctor Oates, whether he had ever mentioned the name of the 
Countess of Derby in any of the previous informations which he 
had lodged before the Privy Council, and elsewhere, upon this 
affair ? : 

‘ Oates seemed rather surprised at the question, and coloured 
with anger, as he answered, in his peculiar mode of pronunciation, 
‘¢ Whoy, no, maay laard,”’ 

¢«¢ And pray, Doctor,” said the Judge, “‘ how came so great a 
revealer of mysteries as you have lately proved, to have suffered 
so material a circumstance as the accession of this powerful family 
to the Plot to have remained undiscovered ?” 

‘«¢ Maay Laard,” said Oates, with much effrontery, “ aye do 
not come here to have my evidence questioned as touching the 
Plaat.” . 

‘« JT do not question your evidence, Doctor,” said Scroggs, for 
the time was not arrived that he dared treat him roughly; “ nor 
do I doubt the existence of the Plaat, since it is your pleasure to 
swear to it. I would only have you, for your own sake, and the 
satisfaction of all good Protestants, explain why you have kept 
back such a weighty point of information from the King and 
country.” 

‘« Maay Laard,” said Oates, “ I will-tell you a pretty fable.” 

«« T hope,” answered the Judge, ‘ it may be the first and last 
which you shall tell in that place.” 

‘«« Maay Laard,” continued Oates, ‘‘ there was once a faux, 
who having to carry a goose over a fraazen river, and being afraid 
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the ice would not bear him and his booty, did caary aaver a staane, 
my Laard, in the first instaance, to prove the strength of the aice.” 

‘«* So your former evidence was but the stone, and now, for the 
first time, you have brought us the goose?” said Sir William 
Scroggs ; ‘* to tell us this, Doctor, is to make geese of the court 
and jury.” 

‘« ] desoire your Laardship’s honest construction,” said Oates, 
who saw the current changing against him, but was determined to 
pay the score with effrontery. ‘* All men knaw at what coast and 
praice I have given my evidence, which has been always, under 
Gaad, the means of awakening this poor naation to the daangerous 
state in which it staunds. Many here knaw that I have been 
obliged to faartify my ladging at Whitehall against the bloody 
Papists. It was not to be thought that I should have brought all 
the story out at aance. I think your wisdom would have advised 
me otherwise.” 

‘« Nay, Doctor,” said the Judge, ‘it is not for me to direct 
you in this affair ; and it is for the jury to believe you or not; and 
as for myself, I sit here to do justice to both the jury have 
heard your answer to my question.” 

‘ Doctor Oates retired from the witness-box, reddening like a 
turkey-cock, as one totally unused to have such accounts ques- 
tioned as he chose to lay betore the courts of justice; and there 
was, perhaps for the first time, amongst the counsel and solicitors, 
as well as the Templars and students of law there present, a mur- 
mur, distinct and audible, unfavourable to the character of the 
great father of the Popish Plot.’ 


Many other historical scenes are exceedingly well painted, 
which we should have been glad to extract; such as the 
entertainment given by Lady Peveril to the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads at Martindale Castle; — the examination of 
Julian before Master Maulstatute ; — the meeting of the King 
and Buckingham at Chiffinch’s house; — and the description 
of Charies’s court. All these portions of the novel are ex- 
ecuted with great spirit and fidelity. On the whole, however, 
the character of the monarch is too highly colored; he is re- 
presented, notwithstanding his weakness and profligacy, as 
uniformly kind and amiable; and it is by his intervention 
with the law-officers of the crown that the Peverils are ac- 
quitted. In spite of his easy temper, we believe, the truth is 
that Charles occasionally displayed a vindictiveness and 
cruelty which are observable in the character of many of his 
family. On another point, also, the author appears to have 
swerved from the strict line of historical truth, in the utter 
discredit with which he regards the Popish Plot. That the 
perjuries of Oates and -his accomplices were gross and innu- 
merable, there can be no doubt: but that a design existed at 
that time to introduce the Catholic faith into this country 
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seems equally certain. ‘The account of the Plot, as given in 
the novel, is evidently calculated to leave an impression on the 
mind that it owed its creation to the intrigues of Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham: but to this we would answer in the words 
of the late Mr. Fox, that “it seems an absurdity equal al- 
most in degree to the belief of the Plot itself, to suppose that 
it was a story fabricated by the Earl of Shaftesbury and the 
other leaders of the Whig-party; and it would be highly unjust, 
as well as uncharitable, not to admit that the generality of 
those who were engaged in the prosecution of it were pro- 
bably sincere in their belief of it, since it is unquestionable 
that at the time very many persons, whose political prejudices 
were of a quite different complexion, were under the same de- 
lusion.” We have not perhaps, after all, a more accurate 
statement of this singular affair than that which is given by 
Dryden : 


* Some truth there was, but dash’d and brav’d with lies 
To please the fools and puzzle all the wise ; 
Succeeding times did equal folly call, 

Believing nothing or believing all.” 


Before we conclude, we must take notice of , the very 
hasty and careless manner in which these volumes appear to 
have been written. Eager as the novel-reading public may 
be to devour a new work by ‘“ the Author of Waverley,” we 
see no reascn why that personage should suffer it to leave 
his hands without even the ceremony of a common revision, 
which would surely have detected many most conspicuous 
errors in the pages before us; and there is certainly some- 
thing indecorous and disrespectful towards the public in this 
contempt for the usual proprieties of composition... In page 
after page, instances of this. negligence are to .be found; 
and a number of petty inconsistencies are likewise observable, 
which detract in some degree from the effect of the tale. 
Thus Alice Bridgenorth in her infancy has § large blue eyes,’ 
(vol. i. p. 102.) which are afterward by some strange metamor- 
phosis turned to hazle. (Vol. ii. p.4.) When, vol. iv. p. $18., 
Buckingham tells Christian, ‘* Thou art the most barefaced 
villain who ever breathed,” and the latter answers, ** Of a 
commoner, I may,” the weight of the sarcasm is lost in its too 
obvious derivation from Rochester’s well known reply. to 
Charles, changing swyect to commoner. Several. Scoticisms 
have (as usual) also crept into the volumes, which startle the 
ear of the English reader: who cannot-be reconciled to the 
national indiscriminate use of shall and will, nor digest such 
phrases as ‘timeously,’ or ‘inquire a¢ him.’. The author does 
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an injustice to himself in affording any person an opportunity 
of thus playing the part of word-catcher, in noticing his works ; 
which, with all their errors, both great and small, are among 
the most extraordinary productions of our literature. 





Art. IX. An Exposition of the Relations of the British Govern- 
ment with the Sultaun and State of Palembang, and the Designs 
of the Netherlands’ Government upon that Country; with de- 
scriptive Accounts and Maps of Palembang and the Island of 
Banca. By Major M.H. Court, late Resident at the Court of 
Palembang, and Resident and Commandant of the Island of 
Banca. 8vo. 8s.6d. Boards. Black and Co. 1821. 


TT! subject of this ‘ Exposition’ is of no slight importance, 
for it involves several questions, of which some affect the 
public faith and national honor of Great Britain. | 

Java and its dependencies were surrendered in August, 
1811, to the British arms. Previously to that event, the Sul- 
taun of Palembang, a prince whose dominions comprehended 
a great part of the northern and eastern parts of Sumatra, 
with the two islands of Banca and Billiton, had been invited 
to break off his alliance with the Dutch, and to enter into 
amicable relations with the British government ; under an 
express reservation, however, of his independent authority 
over Palembang. ‘The capture of Java had an instantaneous 
effect on his mind, as to the line of policy which it was most 
advantageous to pursue; and as soon, therefore, as that 
event was announced to him, he took military possession of 
the Dutch factory, and embarked the resident and the other 
officers of the factory on prows selected for the purpose, 
which conveyed them to the mouth of the Palembang river, 
where they were all murdered; whether by the order of the 
Sultaun, or with his connivance, is not quite evident. 

Those persons who represented the British government at 
Java demanded an explanation of this melancholy circum- 
stance from the Sultaun, but all such satisfaction was refused ; 
and a force under the command of the late General Gillespie 
arrived at Palembang in April, 1812. ‘The Sultaun fled in 
the greatest consternation, and the British officer invested 
the brother of the fugitive prince with the temporary exercise 
of the sovereignty, which had been thus abdicated; in the 
mean while deputing confidential agents to the Sultaun, with 
the conditions on which he might be restored to his autho- 
rity. Those conditions being indignantly rejected, General 
Gillespie deemed it expedient to confer the dignity of Sultaun 
on the brother whom he had already elevated to the regency 
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of the country ; who stood nearest to the throne by blood ; 
and who had, in his whole conduct and deportment, evinced 
dispositions of steady fidelity to the British power. On this 
occasion he assumed the title of Sultaun Ratoo Achmed 
Najm al Deen; and he executed a treaty, ceding in perpe- 
tuity to the King of Great Britain the entire sovereignty of 
the islands of Banca, Billiton, &c. 

On the 18th of May, the British commander, whose ser- 
vices were required in Java, quitted Palembang ; having, at 
the desire of the new Sultaun, left with him one hundred of 
his troops as a sort of guard for the protection of his person. 
Captain Meares, of the Madras army, who had been ap- 
pointed resident and commandant of Banca, having settled 
every thing in that island, conveyed all the disposable part 
of his force to Palembang, in order to pursue the deposed 
Sultaun, who had taken up a position about 100 miles from 
that place. ‘The post was immediately carried, though with 
the loss of that able officer, who fell in the act of charging 
the battery at the head of his troops. In the mean time, 
the Sultaun fled to Mararawas, 150 miles higher up the 
river; and, as he still eluded pursuit, the new resident at 
Banca was authorized to offer to him, in the name of the 
British government, a residence and protection in the British 
territories. ‘To shorten the narrative, the resident, after 
various negociations, perceiving that the British force was 
inadequate to compel the submission of the Ex-Sultaun, and 
being fearful of the steadiness and fidelity of the chiefs who 
surrounded the reigning prince, agreed, in consideration of 
500,000 dollars which the former Sultaun was willing to 
forfeit, and 100,000 of which were paid down on the spot, 
to conclude with him a treaty on the 29th of June, by virtue 
of which he was to be restored to the throne; and he was 
accordingly re-instated on the 13th of that month, on which 
day he made his solemn entry into the capital as sovereign of 
Palembang. 

The measures thus adopted by the resident were directly 
at variance with the policy of the British government; and 
the Gevernor and Council, as soon as they received the 
intelligence, resolved :immediately to disavow and annul 
them. Troops were accordingly embarked for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the re-establishment of Najm al Deen; and 
the result was the execution of a new treaty, by which he was 
reinstated in his sovereignty, and stipulations were made for 
the safety and security of the Ex-Sultaun. 

During the next three years, nothing worthy of notice oc- 
curred: but in December, 1816, the island of Banca was 
ceded 
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ceded to the Dutch, and the government of the Netherlands 
began immediately to subvert the whole system on which that 
of Great Britain had acted, in its relation to the state of Pa- . 
lembang. The proverbial avarice and extortion of the Dutch 
had again full play. In contempt of every principle of mo- 
deration and justice, they laid violent hands on Palembang ; 
and, having obtained from Great Britain the island of Banca, 
which was most unwisely put into their hands without an 
stipulations in behalf of our ally the Sultaun, they deposed and 
imprisoned that prince in consideration of a sum of money 
given to them by his competitor the Ex-Sultaun, and raised 
that very person to the throne who had been driven from 
it for the barbarous assassination of their own countrymen. 
Five hundred thousand dollars, again, were the price paid to 
the Dutch for their blood, and in full expiation and atone- 
ment for the guilt of murder: but they had no sooner raised 
their own instrument and creature to the throne, than they 
took from him all his treasures and accumulations, and de- 
manded his sons as hostages for the performance of the ‘sti- 
pulations which they had extorted from him. All the feelings 
of nature, however, were not quite conquered in the bosom of 
this degraded sovereign; and a long and dubious resistance, 
which has involved him and his states in ruin and calamity, 
has for some time existed in Banca and Palembang. 

Such are the facts of the case. We lament that Major 
Court has taken on himself the task of stating them; for 
never issued from the press a more prolix, obscure, and, after 
all, a more defective exposition. Yet, with the disadvan- 
tages of an incompetent advocate, the Palembang cause speaks 
for itself. ‘The independence of that state had been recog- 
nized in its former relations with the Dutch, whose authorit 
had been restricted by successive compacts and treaties within 
the limits of their fort and factory. If, however, these treaties 
and compacts were dissolved, when the Dutch ceased to exist 
as a political and independent power, the treaties between 
the Java government and the Sultaun were not superseded by 
the delivery of that government to the Dutch, but remained in 
full vigour, and were entitled to the most religious observance ; 
for we had no political or moral power to deliver over, with 
the island of Java, the rights and sovereignty of an independ- 
ent prince. 

We conclude with a short extract from Major Court’s book. 


‘To make a summary of the atrocities of the authorities of 
the Netherlands : 


‘ They have deposed the friend and ally of a nation to whom 
they‘ owe not only their own existence, but all the benefits they 
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have derived from the restoration of the valuable possessions 10 
India. 

‘ They have elevated a man in his place, to whom had been at- 
' tached the responsibility of the murder of their countrymen. 

_ © They have to y a bribe of 500,000 dollars for this iniqui- 
tous act; and by the commission of it, and in their progress towards 
it, have invaded the property, the laws, customs, and independence 
of the state, which they have endeavoured to bring under their 
own subjection by fraud and violence. | 

‘ They have been guilty of all these untoward acts without one 
solitary reason connected with their own security, but solely in- 
stigated by their mercenary interests and their views of aggran- 
-dizement. . 

‘ Let us now take a short view of the question as it has appeared 
before Parliament. 

‘ In reply to the Marquis of Lansdowne’s speech for the pro- 
duction of papers connected with this subject, Earl Bathurst 
states as one of his arguments that when Java was conquered by 
us from the French, “ the Dutch” (who, by-the-bye, were not 
then a nation,) “‘ had an establishment on Banca, which would 
have been replaced; so that, consistently with the treaty, both 
places (7.e. Banca and Cochin) would have been in their power.” 

‘ His Lordship here labours under a great mistake. The Dutch 
never had an establishment on Banca. Before the cession of that 
island to Great Britain, the government and affairs thereof were 
uninterruptedly administered by the Sultaun of Palembang. 
Whatever may be the strength of his Lordship’s argument, or of 
the inferences from it, on this ground, therefore, it rests on a false 
foundation.’ | 


A map of the island of Billiton, sketched by the author 
from the description of the natives, is prefixed to the volume. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1823. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 10. Zhe Naturalist’s Guide for collecting and preserving 
Subjects of Natural History and Botany, both in temperate 
and tropical Countries, particularly Shells ; with Descriptions 
of some that are highly valuable; and Directions for packing 
the whole with Security, and passing them at the Custom-house. 
By William Swainson, F.R.S. and L.S. Intended for the Use 
of Students, and Travellers in foreign Countries, desirous of 
collecting. 12mo. pp.80. 5s. 6d. sewed. Wood, and Bald- 
win and Co. 1822. 

In the pursuit of natural science, the author of this little tract 
has explored various and remote regions, and has gained repute 
for the elegance and delicacy with which he portrays some of the 
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rarer productions of the animal kingdom. As a practical and zea- 
lous collector of cabinet specimens, therefore, he may be pre- 
sumed eminently qualified for imparting useful instruction to all 
who are desirous of following his example ; and consequently we 
opened this unpretending manual with considerable expectations, 
which have not been altogether disappointed. In various import- 
ant points, indeed, Mr. Swainson had been anticipated, with more 
ability and copiousness, by M. Dufresne, in his Treatise on Taxi- 
dermy; yet he has introduced some new and valuable remarks, 
particularly with regard to the collection and preservation of 
shells, which the French writer had despatched in a more super- 
ficial manner. 

The ensuing passages, and others which might be adduced, may 
sufficiently convince us that the performance is not compiled from 
former publications of a similar description, and will at the same 
time furnish some acceptable suggestions to professed collectors. 

‘ It may not be irrelevant from the subject to recommend, in 
this place, a method of forming a collection of small birds, not 
generally practised, but possessing many advantages, as it obviates 
the great objection of want of room. It is by keeping the birds 
a. in an extended position on the back) in the same kind of 

rawers (with camphor) as are used for either shells or minerals. 
Glass-eyes may be put in the head, and each bird can thus be 
taken up and minutely examined in the hand: when spread on 
cotton they have a very beautiful appearance, and a moderate 
sized cabinet will thus contain near 800 specimens, which, if put 
up in glass-cases (independent of the expense), would fill a large 
room; the whole of the author’s collection is preserved in this 
manner. , 

‘ It must here be observed as a general rule, that butterflies or 
moths must on no account have their wings even touched with the 
fingers, as the mark will always injure their soft and beautiful 
colors; but if zt has fallen, or requires handling, always take it by 
its legs, or stick a pin in its breast sufficient to lift it. Locusts and 
large beetles must be put into boxes by themselves, otherwise they 
will entirely destroy each other before the collector reaches home : 
the large ones are very difficult to kill; the best way is to plunge 
them into hot water, and their bodies afterwards must be split open 
underneath with a fine pair of scissors, and the inside, after clean- 
ing, stuffed with cotton. Beetles of all kinds, excepting such as 
have soft hair on them, are safely and compactly preserved in 
weak spirits. 

‘ It is a very general error, with all persons not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the subject, to imagine that because the snail-shells, 
cockles, and muscles, they meet with in distant countries, have 
some resemblance to those found in England, they are, therefore, 
not worth collecting : this is so far from being the fact that scarcely 
one shell inhabiting the Indian seas has been found in those of 
Europe ; each circle of the globe has its own respective animals 
and plants, and their geography in many instances is as certain as 
that which divides England into counties, 
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_ © All shells should be left a few hours in cold water after they 
have been killed; this will allow the bodies of the animals to 
shrink, and they will be more easily extracted. Whenever the 
mouth is closed up by a lid, it should on every occasion be carefully 
preserved and replaced; but the collector should on no account 
attempt to clean the shell by acids or any other means; simply 
brushing it with water isenough. It is a great error many people 
run into, who think that the more the colours of the shell are seen, 
the more valuable it becomes ; now it is precisely the reverse, for a 
scientific collector in England will give more for a shell covered by 
its rough coating, than when it has been taken off by unskilful hands. 

‘ The process of drying plants for the herbarium has been 
stated as very difficult in tropical countries during the rainy sea- 
son, when they are so apt to rot in the process; this, however, I 
have never found, and suspect it originates in suffering the pro- 
gress of desiccation to stop, by not changing the paper sufficiently 
often. .The method I pursued in South America was as fol- 
lows ; the presses were made about the size of a common folio 
book, and consisted of two planks of mahogany one inch and a 
quarter thick, with a narrow piece let in at each end to pre- 
vent their warping ; at each of these ends was a press-screw, about 
four and a half or five inches long: the paper for drying the plants 
was made into books fitting into the press, between every two or 
three of which, when filled with plants, I placed a thin board of 
deal, the same size as the books ; this answered a double purpose, 
that of making the pressure more equal on all the specimens, and 
separating those plants which were juicy from the grasses, ferns, 
or others, which dry in half the time; it should be observed that 
fine cartridge-paper I have always found the best, and blotting 
paper the worst for this purpose: the whole was then put into the 
press, and the screws tightened twice a day, the paper being 
changed regularly every morning or evening. Few plants by this 
method required more than four days’ pressure ; and the process 
may be accomplished in three, if the paper is changed twice a 
day, and the leaves of the books heated in the sun or over a fire, 
before the specimens are put in. Independent of every other ad- 
vantage, this method retains the colours of the plant better than 
any other I am acquainted with.’ 

In the Appendix will be found a receipt for the arseniated soap, 
which, though a poison, is now so much used by collectors; an- 
other for the preservative powder, employed by Mr. Bullock ; 
some judicious directions for cleaning packages of specimens at 
the Custom-house ; and a list of dealers in natural objects in Lon- 
don, or the immediate neighbourhood. We doubt not that some 
‘of our readers will be astonished when they are informed that on 
stuffed birds, imported from abroad, a duty of fifty percent. has 
been imposed: but ‘ it should here be mentioned, that in cases 
where extensive and valuable collections have been made abroad 


by travellers or naturalists, expressly intended for scientific pur- . 


poses, the Lords of the: Treasury, with proper liberality, are 
generally pleased to exempt them from any duties, on regular ap- 
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plicatidii being made. At the same time it is to be hoped, this 
liberal policy will soon be extended generally, and these subjects 
(acquired often by great perseverance and personal risk, and ge- 
nerally valuable only in the eyes ofa naturalist,) may be exempted 
from duties, which can add but a mite to a revenue of millions, and 
which exist under no other government in Europe or America.’ 

- A postscript is subjoined, in which the author intimates his de- 
sire of mutual exchanges of specimens with collectors ; and his 
willingness to purchase, at a fair valuation, such articles as may 
supply some of the desiderata in his own stores. The plates, 
which represént a bird undergoing preparation for the Museum, 
and some rare shells, are executed with great neatness and ac- 
curacy: 

As Mr. Swainson is busily engaged in his zoological illustrations, 
and in a work on Conchology, he will forgive us for whispering in 
his ear, with a reference to his future literary labors, that, much 
as we respect the preservation of shells and butterflies, we cannot 
be wholly indifferent to that of the English language ; and that 
consequently we must take notice of his disregard of due punctu- 
ation, the aukward modelling of some of his sentences, and such 
phraseology as the following : to travel a country — which cir- 
cumstances may prevent their not preserving those they may only 
leave a report of —to confer to — by that time the best of the day 
commences, the birds become silent — if either of the jaws are fur- 
nished — it is almost incredible the rapid destruction — enough spe- 
cimens. — Indeed, we think so. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Art. 11. A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Growth and Cul- 
ture of the Gooseberry: including a Catalogue of the finest and 
most esteemed Varieties that are now cultivated in England and 
Scotland. By R.F.D. Levingston, Parson’s Green, Middle- 
sex. 12mo. pp.46. Harding. 1822. 

_ Mr. Levingston speaks of himself as a practical gardener, and 

states that the treatise which he offers is the result of personal 

experience. All directions of this kind are valuable, and may 
occasionally suggest useful hints even on well-known subjects: 
but the culture of the gooseberry-bush is now so common, that 
we did not expect a pamphlet on that branch of gardening. 
Mr. L.’s hints may, however, be acceptable to gentlemen-garden- 
ers at least, who wish to produce their own varieties; and his 
catalogue of the best sorts will be generally useful. His sections 
treat of seedlings in the first, second, and third year ; of cuttings 
in the first and second year; on suckers, soils, and manures, 
planting, pruning, and training, training to walls, &c., concluding 
with general observations. 
From this last chapter, we shall quote the author’s mode of 
destroying the insects that most affect the gooseberry-bush. 
‘ These insects are the green-fly, the caterpillar, the red- 
spider, &c. After many experiments, and attempts to destroy 
16 these 
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these species of insects, I find the following mixture to be the 
most effectual, and cheapest; and being confident of its utility, 
i submit it for the use of my readers. In the first place, get a 
large handful of young elder leaves and twigs, one pound of the 
coarsest and strongest tobacco, and boil them together in some 
old pot or copper, in two or three gallons of soft rain-water ; let 
them be well boiled, after which take out all the leaves and twigs 
of each, and put half a gallon of quick-lime into the liquor, and 
after it is well dissolved, take out all the grit of the lime, and 
throw it away; then add to the liquid, half a pound of blue oint- 
ment, five pounds of soft green soap, two pounds of flour of 
sulphur, and three pounds of champignon, or puff balls, and if 
necessary another gallon of soft rain or pond water; set them 
over a gentle heat till properly dissolved, during which time they 
are to be stirred round with a stick ; when all is properly dissolved 
and mixed up, take it off the fire, and immediately put it-into a 
coarse vessel or vessels, with about twenty gallons of rain or pond 
water; shut it up, and let it remain for a few days, when it will 
be fit for use. 

‘ The best mole of using the above liquid is with a hand sy- 
ringe, or squirt, as you can most conveniently get it round the 
bush, and under the leaves, where the insects are most de- 
structive. | 

‘ When a bush is infested with an easterly blight, it is easily 
destroyed by throwing some thick bass-mats over the bush, and 
entering the fumigating bellows at the lower part of the bush, 
and fuming with a mixture of coarse tobacco and soft hay. 

‘ Bushes are also speedily cleared of the blights, at little ex- 
pense and trouble, by fumigating them with brimstone, strewed 
on lighted charcoal; this effectually kills the insects; but the 
workmen must get to windward of the bush, as the fumes both of 
charcoal and sulphur are very offensive and pernicious. 

‘ Fumigating should always be done in the morning or evening 
of a dull heavy day, when the bushes are damp.’ 

The Catalogue contains 49 varieties of the red gooseberry, 


‘35 of the yellow, 53 of the green, and 44 of the white, with 


the size of the berries denoted by their weight. The names 
given to these sorts are in many instances whimsical and absurd ; 
and it is to be regretted that some proper rule is not observed in 


‘conferring new denominations. Wherever it is possible, the 
nature, the quality, the peculiarity, or the origin, should be 


intimated by the appellative; and, when this cannot be done, 
the mere name of the first cultivator is the simple and obvious 
choice: but who can tolerate such names as the following, among 
others, bestowed on a gooseberry ? viz. Huntsman, Roaring Lion, 
Plough-boy, Ville de Paris, Cheshire Cheese, Rattlesnake, Heart 
of Oak, Jolly Tar, Jolly Cobbler, Dusty Miller, &c.;— besides the 
application of the names of celebrated persons, from the Duke 
of Wellington to Bellingham, and from Queen Charlotte to Mrs. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY and POLITICS. 


Art. 12. Economical Enquiries relative to the Laws which regulate 
Rent, Profit, Wages, and the Value of Money. By Thomas 
Hopkins. 8vo. pp. 112. Hatchard. 1822. 

( We doubt whether Mr, Hopkins be not somewhat hypercritically 

disposed, and may not have suffered his ingenuity to run waste in 

detecting imaginary flaws, and in elucidating doctrines sufficiently 

' intelligible. He objects to Mr. Ricardo’s notion that “ the quan- 

tity of labor expended in production is the basis of exchangeable 

value in every stage of society ;” and a few pages afterward he 

; ‘considers ‘ exchangeable value as regulated by the cost of pro- 
| duction’ in wages, profit, rent, andawhere a tax is imposed, by the J) 

amount of the tax paid for it; tat is, by the cost of subsistin 

the laborer, the owner of stock, the owner of land, and the 

| government. According to the amount of one or more of these 

} costs in producing it, will be the value in exchange of each com- 

; modity. This is evidently a mere substitution of food for labor as 

| the original element and measure of value. Wecan form no other 
idea of the ‘ cost of production’ than ‘ the quantity of labor,’ b 
either immediate, or hoarded and then termed capital, ‘ expended 
in production.’ Food, in the early stages of society, may be the 
measure of value: but labor is the measure of the value of food 
itself. For farther illustration of this point, however, we must refer 
to our account of Colonel Torrens’s work ‘ On the Production of 

Wealth,” in our Numbers for October and November last. 

Mr. Hopkins observes that the term Rent has been exclusively 
appropriated to the charge for the use of land, houses, and a few \ 
other things; the word profit employed to designate the charge for 
the use of a stock of” machinery, goods, money employed in 
‘trade, &c,; and interest to signity the charge made for mone 
when lent to another: but these terms, being essentially the same, 
might all be included in the general term of Rent, or charge for use. 

This is very true: but it would be unwise to confine ourselves 
7 to a generic term, and abandon the specific terms which branch 
out of it, and which are used for the purpose of subdivision and 
distinction. | 
When Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Mill, and others, assert that successive | 
portions of capital employed on land afford a successively lower 
rent to the land-owner, because each successive portion so em- 
ployed yields a less return of produce to the cultivator, it must be 
understood that the point from which they graduate this decreasing 
ratio of return is, adequate capital phe employed; and it 
t appears fo us that Mr, H. has misinterpreted their meaning. They | 
' certainly never contemplated the absurdity of laying it down as a | 
maxim that, when a man takes a farm, the less ability he has to 
cultivate it well, (in other words, the less capital he employs in 
manure, draining, and tillage,) the greater will be his return on | 
that capital. They assume that a given capital is necessary and | 
adequate to pong we will say, ten per cent.:— less than that 
capital would not bring a return of ten per cent., because the 
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land must be insufficiently stocked and tilled without it: — but 
they say that, when an adequate — is employed, the gua 
tion of every additional portion yields successively a smaller and 
smaller return. From not understanding Mr. Ricardo’s meaning in 
this simple and obvious sense, Mr. H. has thrown away his strength 
in proving what nobody has denied ; namely, that, till an adequate 
capital is employed, more is required ; and that, in this case, suc- 
cessive portions pay a greater instead of a less rent for the use of 
land, — that is, yield a greater return. — The natural rent of land 
has been defined to be the excess in the produce of one piece 
above the produce of another piece of the same extent, equal 
quantities of labor being employed on each: Mr. Hopkins 
remarks that this definition expresses the natural rent of the first 
piece, when it is checked and limited by a sufficient quantity of the 
second kind, obtainable without rent: but, if the land of the 
second quality were annihilated, so far from rent ceasing on that 
of the first quality, it would rather rise to a higher rate, as land 
would then exist in a greater degree of scarcity. — If, then, the 
existence of a second quality of land be not necessary to the form- 
ation of a rent, the relative amount of produce cannot be the 
cause of it. Nor is it contended so to be; the relative amount of 
produce is not the cause, but the regulator of rent. The scarcity 
of land of equal and uniform fertility is the cause of it, while the 
different degrees of fertility of different lands regulate its amount. 
Mr. Ricardo has amply explained this point. fn using the word 
fertility, we mean not merely that degree which nature has con- 
ferred, but that artificial fertility which has been superadded by 
the labor of man, in clearing the forest, draining the morass, 
levelling the hill, irrigating the meadow, &c. Mr. Hopkins’s 
remark (ch. ii. sect. 5.) concerning different rates of rent i 
however, true enough ; that, if a hundred thousand pounds, ex- 
pended in bringing into cultivation new land, will procure a return 
of three thousand per annum, and give a certain degree of 
influence over a number of tenants, as well as a superior reputa- 
tion, such low rent may be preferred to five thousand per annum, 
without such power and reputation. Still it is clear that this does 
not touch the argument: ceteris paribus, fertility regulates rent, 
but not ceteris imparibus ; and here are extraneous circumstances 
introduced, the proprietor making a sacrifice or paying a rent of 
two thousand per annum for influence and popularity. 

The fault of Mr. Hopkins is that he takes the positions of poli- 
tical economists too literally. The doctrine, he says, that the pro- 
ducts of equal quantities of labor are of equal exchangeable 
value is contrary to common experience ;_ and he gives as a proof 
that, while one man earns twenty-four shillings a-week, another 
earns only twelve. (P. 59.) Who has ever denied this? Did Adam 
Smith, who broached the doctrine, but confined its application to 
the rude periods of society ; or did Mr. Ricardo, who extended its 
application to civilized life; or did Colonel Torrens, whose work 
we have recently noticed? Not one of these writers omitted to 
dilate on the various circumstances which affect wages ; such as 
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superior science, genius, rarity of talent, proficiency, redundant 
or deficient su pry of laborers, whether in professional, mecha- 
nical, or scientific departments. It certainly never escaped them 
that the product of the labor of Sir Astley Cooper for a single 
day may exceed, in exchangeable value, the product of the labor 
of a ploughman for a whole year. We have, however, so often 
dwelt on this subject that we cannot enter into it again. Precision 
of language is undoubtedly very desirable, and the office of cus- 
tos verborum is not to be despised : it requires vigilance and skill, 
Pr neither of which is Mr. opkins deficient : wells he errs, his 
ault is not carelessness but rigidity of discipline. 

Chapters iv. and v., on Taxes and Money, display much inge- 
nious reasoning and careful investigation. Mr. H. is decidedly 
hostile to a free importation of foreign corn, and enforces all the 
old arguments: but the effect of such a measure on the value of 
currency has not perhaps been sufficiently considered. 

‘ There is one subject of paramount importance connected with 
the free importation of grain into Great Britain, and which, in 
fact, makes it imperative that importation should be restrained ; 
namely, the national debt, and the interest which must be paid 
for it. For the interest of the debt an annual value has to be paid, 
taking it at a round sum, say of 30 millions. ‘These 30 millions, 
at the present value of money, command a given portion of the 
annual produce of the land, capital, and labour of the country. 
Now let us suppose that the value of the whole produce is 150 
millions: of this, say 30 millions, or one-fifth, has now to be paid 
to the national creditor; but permit a free importation of grain, 
and have general money-prices consequently reduced to one-half 
their present rate, so that the whole annual produce of the coun- 
try shall be expressed by 75 millions, and then the national cre- 
ditors would have a claim for two-fifths of that produce instead of 
one-fifth, and consequently the burthen of the national debt would 
be twice as great as at present. 

‘ While a debt exists, which requires the payment of 30 mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, annually, in gold, or in paper of equal 
value with gold, it is: of immense importance, that the value of 
the gold, as compared with food, clothing, &c. be kept down. Re- 
straint upon the importation of grain, and some other articles, and 
superior facility given to the exportation of manufactures, un- 
burthened by taxes, are evidently the proper means of keeping 
gold at as low a value as possible; and the circumstances of the 
country require that these means should be used for that purpose. 

‘ No reasoning on this point can make the case stronger. To 
propose to bring down prices to the rates in Poland, with expence 
of the conveyance of grain only added, while 30 millions have to 
be paid annually for interest of debt, betrays, to say the least of 
it, inattention to the most important consequences that would re- 
sult from the measure. 

© After making the most liberal allowance for the wonderful 
ability of this country to sustain its burthens, it will not be 
thought extravagant to venture an opinion, that Great Britain 
could 
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could not bear the incumbrance of her present debt, if the real 
value of the 30 millions annual interest were to be double what it 
is at present.’ 

This pamphlet may be advantageously read in conjunction with 
some of the larger volumes on Political Economy ; for it will often 
be found to contain a good commentary on the texts of Lord 
Lauderdale, Mr. Malthus, and other writers. 


Art. 13. Reform in Parliament ; a Letter tothe Right Hon. George 
Tierney, suggesting a practical and constitutional Mode of se- 
curing Purity of Election. By John Laurens Bicknell, F.R.S. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Hatchard. 1823. 

We cannot say that this pamphlet contains much that is novel 
in the general observations, and we are sorry to find it remarkable 
for dictatorial pomposity of style. The author’s panacea is the 
worst that could be suggested, —an oath against bribery, to be 
taken by the candidates; and the proposal of such a remedy, 
together with the comments which accompany it, displays either 
no very deep knowlege.of human nature, or a strange neglect of 
the caution which such a knowlege should inspire. 


POETRY. 


Art. 14. Edmond of Ryedale Vale; or, the widowed Bride, a Poem 
in Six Cantos. By * tet Elizabeth Dunlop. 8vo. pp. 251. 
7s. Boards. Sams. 1822. 

We think that it must be a sufficient recommendation of this 
poem to the curious reader to present him with the argument of 
one of the cantos, and to assure him that the fair writer’s poetry 
is fully equal to her prose. The following is the argument to the 
fifth canto: 

‘ All the soft and gentle graces, the sweet smiles of winning 
beauty, the captivating blush of modesty, the tender apprehensions 
of the feeling heart, again become appropriate to Isabel. — The 
gem of love is now the first object of the aspirations of the noble 
Edmond ; the dear solace of his most pensive hours, and the sweet 
enlivener of his solitude. — The scene changes. — Isabel is absent. 
— Edmond gone to the wars of Spain. — Dark Bertram planned 
their calamity. — Bent on his son’s marriage with Edith, he resolved 
on the ruin of Isabel. — Strange events. — Stranger eclaircisse- 
ment. — Edith and Bertram prove themselves monsters of iniquity 
— Isabel again appears. — She rises in the reader’s esteem. — She 
convinces her rival, that the satisfaction derived from revenge en- 
dures but a moment; but that which is the offspring of clemency 
is eternal. — Edith’s mind is filled with vicious expectation. — The 
sequel shows how miserable that being must be, whose education 
tended only to inflame the passions. — This was the case with Edith.’ 

Lest, however, the reader should doubt whether the authoress 
can maintain an equal elevation when harassed with the difficulties 
of verse, we shall quote a passage which forms part of a consolatory 


address to a lady on the death of her father. 4 
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¢ « And thou, dear Lady Isabel, 
Oh! calm those transports which do swell 
Within thy breast, — like ocean’s wave, 
Bearing down forests in its rave ; 
Or like volcano which doth tear 
Earth up, — sends rocks full high in air, 
Till ’bove the clouds they seem to soar, 
With murmurs loud, and thund’ring roar, 
While distant nations, in dismay, 
Think heav’n and earth, in wild affray, 
Have met in fearful warring hour, 
Each horrid missile force to show’r, 
Till earth shall from her seat be hurl’d, 
And in dread chaos sink the world : 
Turn to thy mother, — lady, — see, 
She wants much comfort now from thee : 
Thy father would command thee this ; 
I do but speak thy father’s wish. 
Nerve, nerve thy heart, and bear thee well : 
Thy mother sinks, see, Isabel ! — 
Support her, — comfort her, dear maid ; 
(Nor ever by report be’t said, 
That feebly thou shrunk from the task, 
Thy duties and affections ask. 
Trust to my care, —I’ll guard thee while 
_ TL have an arm for battle’s toil.) 
She breathes again — then see, dear maid, 
How soon thy filial care’s repaid. 
And rouse ye both; thy Albert will 
Turn from ye each approaching ill.” ° 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 15. Naval and Military Anecdotes ; collected to illustrate 
ancient and modern Warfare, and particularly the British 
Character. Embellished with Engravings. 12mo. pp. 302. 
6s.. Boards. Sams. 1823. 

The important and difficult question of the perpetual recurrence 
of war, not only between human beings but among: civilized and 
Christian nations, is brought forwards and decided with much too 
great rapidity in the preface to this little volume, were that place 
to be considered as fitted for such a discussion, or requiring more 
than a superficial notice of it: but the writer’s reasoning is suffi- 
cient to bring him to the conclusion which answers his purpose, 
and in which we cannot disagree with him; viz. that, by anecdotes 
of eminent warriors, he will ‘ shew that the profession of arms is 
not. irreconcileable with the. noblest aspirations of the soul, the 
finest qualities of the mind, and the tenderest feelings of the 
human heart.’ The chronicler of either antient or modern times 
finds no difficulty in exemplifying this truth by numerous facts : 
but it is one of the puzzling inconsistencies attending the horrid 
state of war, that all these fine qualities and feelings do exist, and 
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occasionally shew themselves in full operation, amid scenes and 
acts which hourly revolt against them, and set even the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity and morality at defiance. 

To fulfil the object above mentioned, to amuse the vacant 
hours of the soldier or the sailor, and to stimulate them to deeds 
of heroism and magnanimity, this publication may serve as a con- 
venient pocket-companion ; though a large proportion of its anec- 
dotes, especially those which relate to periods that have alread 
been the theme of history, (for no limitation or order of time is 
observed,) will not be new to the general reader. The compiler, 
however, professes to have derived many of his recitals of recent 
events from original sources, and to be fully provided with mate- 
rials for continuing the work if it be encouraged by the public. 

In our days, the “ noble daring” of individuals, particularly of 
our great Nelson, has not been restrained by the consideration 
that they might be called to account for exceeding their duty: but 
the following anecdote, which is not new to us, but is perhaps 
not commonly known or recollected, will shew that ‘ such things 
have been :” 

‘ In the reign of King William III. one Griffith, a Welchman, had 
the misfortune (or rather good fortune) to be taken by a French 
privateer, which not only plundered him of all his fishing tackle 
and cargo, but carried off his little sloop, and removed him and his 
crew, consisting only of another man and boy, on board of the pri- 
vateer. In the night-time, the French watch being under no ap- 
prehension from the few prisoners, fell asleep upon the roe 
which the vigilant captain observing, made the best of his time ; 
and armin himself with an hatchet, and his man and boy with 
handspikes, first fastened down the hatches on all the crew below, 
and fell to work with the watch, whom they killed, before they were 
well awake, and threw overboard; Griffith, by this means, be- 
came master of the privateer, which, with the crew, the ancient 
Briton brought into an English port. 

‘ His Majesty was so charmed with the boldness of the action, 
and the modesty of the Briton, who, instead of growing elate 
upon it, lamented only the loss of the little sloop, that he caused 
an inquiry to be made into his character ; and finding he had been 
a tar from his cradle, and always a bold resolute man, ordered him 
into his presence, and a twenty-gun ship of war to be given 
him. He behaved so well in that station, that we find him, pretty 
early in the next reign, captain of a thirty-gun ship, in one of the 
neutral ports of Italy, in which was likewise a seventy-gun French 
man-of-war. The two captains fell accidentally into company to- 
gether, when the Frenchman indulged in some vain boasting as to 
his master’s naval force; and though he seemed to own that in 
a general engagement the English were rather more than a match 
for them, yet he contended, that the French, singly, ship for ship, 
equal burden, always prevailed by their superior number of men. 
The bold Briton denied the latter part of the position ; and fired 
with indignation, told him if he had had the fortune to have met 
him at sea, he would have proved it by staking his little ship in op- 
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position to his large one. The Frenchman, who looked on his ad- 
versary as a kind of British Gascon, who had more courage than 
wit, tempted him yet further ; and at last said he would give him 
the opportunity wished for, by following him to sea on the expir- 
ation of the neutral hours. Griffith took him at his word, and 
sailed away, leaving the French captain exulting in his finesse, and 
joking through the town on the rashness of the fiery Welchman, 
with whom he promised to return in tow the next day. The two 
ships met at the place appointed ; Griffith welcomed the French- 
man by a broadside, and after that by another, before the enemy 
‘was ready to return the fire. The event of this naval duel, as we 
may call it, after a long and hot dispute, was, that the Frenchman 
being obliged to strike, was carried back again in triumph to Leg- 
horn, to the great amazement, as well as diversion, of the whole 
town. 

* The brave Briton signified his success to the Admiralty in a 
letter written with his own hand, more laconic than elegant, and 
addressed, To their Honours and Glories of the Admiralty. As 
our valiant captain could fight his ship much better than he could 
write a letter, it gave as much pleasure to the Board, as the rela- 
tion of the rise, progress, and event of the hardy action, by the 
hand of the British consul at that place, did astonishment and 
wonder. The royal acknowledgment was sent him for his service, 
and he was ordered home with his prize. Upon his arrival, he was 
presented with the Queen’s pardon in form; which-he was going to 
throw at the messenger’s head, had not his officers, and some 
gentlemen who were come to pay him a visit on his landing, inter- 
posed. ll their endeavors, however, could not make him under- 
stand, that in wantonly risking the Queen’s ship he had incurred 
the guilt of high treason ; swearing, “‘ That he saw no treason in 
taking an enemy of more than double his force.” And though he 
was pacified when he found he was to command his own prize, yet 
he would not accept it, unless he had his brave boys to a man 
along with him. Her Majesty was pleased not wily to grant 
him this favour, but to leave to him also the nomination of his 
officers.’ 

This honest antient Briton was ever afterward known by the 
name of “ Honor and Glory Griffith.” 

Two instances of ‘ heroic humanity’ may very properly be in- 
troduced on the present occasion : 

‘ During the assault of Commodore Thurot on the town of Car- 
rickfergus, in 1760, an incident took place, reflecting at once the 
highest lustre on the soldier concerned, and evincing the union 
of consummate courage with noble humanity. Whilst the com- 
batants were opposed to each other in the streets, and every inch 
was pertinaciously disputed by the British forces, a child, by some 
‘accident, escaped from a house in the midst of the scene of action, 
and ran, unawed by the danger, into the narrow interval between 
the hostile fronts. One of the enemy, seeing the imminent dan- 
ger of the child, left the ranks in the hottest fire, took the child in 
his armsy and placed it in safety in the house from which it had 
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come, and then with all possible haste returned to resume his part 
in the fight.. The officer who behaved so nobly was the Marquis 
de Scordeck, a native of Switzerland.’ — 

‘ The following most extraordinary story we give on the autho- 
rity of a French medical officer, who accompanied Bonaparte in 
the Austrian campaign of 1809; for its truth we cannot vouch; 
but we feel pleasure in doing justice to a humane enemy. He says, 
‘A young female emigrant, with her infant child, had taken up her 
abode at Augsburgh, having no idea that the French would ever 
reach her there. On their unexpected approach, she took her 
child in her arms to fly from the city : but unfortunately mistaking 
the gate, she fell in with the outposts of the French. On disco- 
vering her error, she fainted away; General La Courbe, moved 
with her distress, ordered her to be conducted to the town to 
which she intended to go, and sent a guard to protect her. Un> 
luckily the child was forgotten, and the unhappy mother, in her 
alarm and confusion, did not perceive that it was left behind. <A 
grenadier took charge of it; he discovered where the mother had 
been carried, but his duties prevented him for a long time from 
restoring to her this precious deposit, and in the mean time he 
made a leather bag, in which he always carried the child wherever 
he went. Whenever there was any engagement with the enemy, he 
dug a hole in the ground, in which he deposited his little charge, 
and returned after the battle, and resumed his burthen. At 
length an armistice was concluded, and the grenadier made a col- 
lection amongst his comrades, which amounted to twenty-five louis; 
this he put into the pocket of the child, and found out and 
restored it to its mother. Though all the army knew of this 
good action, I was never able to learn the name of this virtuous 
grenadier.” ’ 

A bon mot of the late Earl Howe about being afraid, when his 
ship was on fire, is well known: but we meet with another here 
which is not so common. 

‘ When Earl Howe was Captain of the Magnanime, during a 
cruize on the coast of France, a heavy gale of wind obliged 
him to come to an anchor. It was on a lee-shore, and the night 
was extremely dark and tempestuous. After every thing was 
made snug, the ship rode with two anchors a-head, depending 
wholly on her ground-tackle. The Captain at this time was laid up 
with the gout, and was reading in his cabin, when the Lieutenant 
of the watch came abruptly in, and told his Lordship, in a hurried 
manner, that the anchors came home. ‘ They are very much in 
the right of it,” answered the Captain coolly: “I don’t know 
who would stay out in such a night as this.” ’ 

Many details occur respecting the great battles of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, but they appear to us not new, or not materially 
adding to our knowlege of the events of those important days : 
the former as completely annihilating the naval power of Bona- 
parte, as the latter crushed his military and consequently his po- 
litical ascendancy. 

The seven engravings are slight but spirited etchings. P 
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Art. 16. A Gazetteer of the most remarkable Places in the Worlds 
‘with brief Notices of the principal historical Events, and of the 
most celebrated Persons connected with them. To which are 
annexed References to Books of History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 
intended to — the Improvement of Youth in Geography, 
History, and Biography. By Thomas Bourn, Teacher of Writ- 
ing and Geography at Hackney. The third Edition, corrected 
and greatly enlarged. 8vo. 18s. bound. Mawman, &c. 1822.° 
So many Gazetteers exist and are perpetually recurring, and 

they are such ungainly objects of a Reviewer's attention, that we 

should not perhaps have been induced to take notice of Mr. Bourn’s 
compilation, had not the favor with which it has been received by 
the public, and the peculiar features of its character, seemed to 
require that we should give it a place in our Catalogue. We 
think, indeed, that Mr. B.’s particular object in forming it, and the 
great labor and reading which must have been made subservient 
to it, deserve the success which it has experienced, and the good 
opinion which we now readily pronounce on it. 

We are told in the Preface that 

‘ This Gazetteer has been compiled with a view of imparting 
more historical, biographical, and miscellaneous information, than 
is generally found in such works; and of thus exciting the atten- 
tion and facilitating the improvement of young persons in the 
agreeable and useful science of Geography. It does not profess 
to notice every place in the world, but those only which are most 
worthy of attention. The Gazetteers of Brookes, Crutwell, Walker, 
&c., profess to give an account of all the places in the world; and, 
though the author does not wish to depreciate the labours of his 
pepe he cannot help observing, that several places, which 

e considers of importance, are omitted in those works, though 
they will be found in this.’ 

Mr. Bourn adds that he has avoided long accounts of public 
buildings and descriptions of natural scenery, which he considers 
as both tedious to young persons and inadequate to convey accurate 
ideas of the objects themselves ; for 


‘¢ That which was form’d to captivate the eye 
The ear must coldly taste :” 


‘but places where memorable events have occurred, where any 
art has been invented, where eminent persons have been born or 
have died, are easily remembered ; and the curiosity of the intelli- 
gent pupil is excited by the inquiries of the judicious teacher, re- 
specting the effects which those events or those arts have produced 
=— the aspect of human affairs, and the influence which those 
characters have exercised over mankind. . The compiler has en- 
deavoured to present characteristic sketches of the persons noticed 
in this work, which will enable the reader to form a correct idea 
of their moral and literary attainments, as well as of the rank they 
held among their contemporaries. 

‘ The references to works of history, biography, voyages, travels, 
&c., from which the information has been derived, are not annexed 
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for the purpose of an ostentatious display of extensive reading, or 
for the sake of authority only, but to afford the inquisitive student 
an opportunity of obtaining further knowledge.’ 

The editor has referred to the Monthly Review not only on in- 
numerable occasions in the body of the work, but in connection 
with the above passage in his preface, for a remark on the impres- 
sion made on the mind by places which are connected with great 
men or great events; and he might have strengthened his — our 
opinion by some eloquent and beautiful observations of Cicero to 
the same effect. 

The numerous poetical and entertaining quotations interspersed 
in this work make it almost a readable Dictionary ; — “ a PLEASING 
monster which the world ne’er saw.” — Two or three short speci- 
mens will shew the writer’s manner and method, and are all that 
we can afford room to quote. 

‘ EISLEBEN, a town of Upper Saxony, N. W. of Leipzig, Ger- 
many, belonging to Prussia. It is famous for having given birth 
to the great Reformer Martin Luther. He was born here on the 
10th of November, 1483, and was baptized on the followin day ; 


and called Martin, after the Saint to whom that day is dedicated 


in the Roman Calendar. He died here in 1546, on the 18th of 
February. The house in which Luther was born being destroyed 


._ by fire, a school was erected on the site, and on a statue of him 


is this Latin distich: 


‘ «¢ Hostis eram Pape, sociorum pestis et hujus, 
Vox mea cum scriptis nil nisi Christus erat.” 


¢ «‘T was an enemy to the Pope, and a plague to his followers: 
the name of Christ continually dwelt on my tongue, and was the 
theme of my writings.” Krystrr’s Travels. — John Agricola, 
the founder of the Antinomians, was also born here in 1492, — 
Gen. Dict.; Mosuetm’s Eccles. Hist.; Evans’s Sketch; Ropert- 
son’s Charles V.; Mon. Rev. xlix. 194.—11.40. E. 51. 32. N.’ 





‘ Epwortu, a village in the Isle of Axholm, in Lincolnshire, 
and the birth-place of John and Charles Wesley, the distinguished 
leaders of the Arminian Methodists. — See Dort ; WuHITEHEAD’s 
Life of the Wesleys. — The father of the Wesleys was the first 
who wrote in defence of the Revolution. The work he dedicated 
to Queen Mary, who rewarded him for it with the living of Ep- 
worth. John was born here on the 17th of June, 1703. hen he 
was six years old, he had nearly perished in his father’s house, 
which had been set on fire by some wretches who hated their 
pastor. — Christ. Obs. xvi. 86.— The title of Methodists was given 
them in the first instance by a fellow of Merton College, in allu- 
sion to an antient College of Physicians at Rome, who were re- 
markable for putting their patients under regimen, and were there- 
fore called Methodistic. Themison was the founder of this sect, 
about 30 or 40 years before the Christian era; and it flourished, 
according to Alpinus, about 300 years. Le Clerc informs us, that 
the physicians of this sect were called Methodists, because they 
took it into their heads to find out a more easy method of teaching 
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aud practising the art of physic. That Themison was a man of 


most extensive. ore, is evidently implied in the words of Ju- 
venal, in his 10th Satire: 


« « How many patients Themison dispatched 
In one short Autumn !” — Girrorp, 


« « What crowds of patients the town-doctor kills, 
_Or how, last Fall, he rais’d the weekly bills.” —DrypeEn.’ 


« Inthe article on Sawston, the aukward expression of riding ‘ on a 
double horse’ should be corrected ; and for Lyson, read Lysons. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘To tHe Epitor oF THE Monraty Review. 
‘Sir, . 

‘ In the Appendix to vol. xeviii. p. 470. note, the Reviewer; by some 
error which may not have originated with himself, has ascribed to me 
an anonymous work entitled Varieties of Literature, which were written 
by the late Rev. William Tooke, well known for his curious knowlege of 
Hiussian history. The collection in question is chiefly drawn from German 
writers, and was published several years after the earlier volumes of Cu- 
riosities of Literature. Having just seen in a bookseller’s catalogue, not 
only my name affixed to, but asa farther confirmation of my authorship, 
my‘portrait inserted into a copy purchased at Mr. Astle’s recent sale, I 
am left without an alternative in requesting you to-correct: the erroneous 
assignment of these volumes. _ . ) | 

‘ Should we ever possess a Dictionary of anonymous Works, an error like 
the present, sanctioned by ae authority, would inevitably be added to others 
incidental to a work which requires such diversified knowlege of the secret 
history of our literature. Monsieur Barbier, in exultingly opening his own 
Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes, challenged a learned 
friend of mine to. form one for England : — yet his four volumes, with all 
the care bestowed on them, are more deficient than we could reasonably 


‘suspect. I have long considered your Review as the solitary record of 


English literature for more than seventy ryt and the public may feel 
grateful that you persevere"in the most useful, but now neglected duty of 
a literary journalist, — that of furnishing statements of the great bulk of 
the productions issuing from British presses :—but, if impartiality is the 
first virtue of a journalist, it is only accuracy of intelligence which can 
secure confidence. ‘I am, &c. I. D’Israru? 


The mistake above corrected, occurring simply in a note of 
reference, escaped the Editor’s attention; and the writer of the 


‘article was no doubt momentarily misied by the similitude of title 
‘in the two works: Curiosities of Literature, and Varieties of 
‘Literature. , 





The letter of ‘ An Old Reader’ has been received, and we shall 
have pleasure in ‘“ meeting his ideas” as soon as an opportunity 


arises. 





T. A.’s almost illegible tirade is unworthy of notice. 





Anglus will find an account of M.Simond’s Travels in Swis- 


serland in our last Appendix, published on the Ist of February, 
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